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best known being “The Golden Horde,” 
a work on the dislocated foreign cur- 
rency situation and the remedy. 


DIME BANK HAS NEW VICE- 
PRESIDENT 


Directors of the Dime Bank Title & 
Trust Company, Wilkes Barre, Pa., have 
announced the election of George A. 
Augherton as active vice-president. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LARGE BANKS 


BANKS with deposits of more than $55,- 
000,000, according to figures of Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, are distributed from coast 
to coast, New York coming first with 
32 such institutions and California 
second with 15. Illinois brings the Mid- 
dle West in third place with 12, while 
Pennsylvania has 10, Massachusetts 6 
and Michigan 5. 

Among American cities New York is 
first with 27; Chicago second with 12; 
San Francisco third with 9; Philadelphia, 
7; Boston, 6; Los Angeles, 5; Detroit, 
5; Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St, Louis and 
Buffalo, 3: and Providence, 2. 


HIBERNIA BANK PROSPEROUS 


Reports of the activities of the various 
departments of the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company, New Orleans, La., for 
the last year show a year of prosperity. 
The capital, surplus and undivided profits 
total $4,720,000, deposits are $52,000,- 
000 and total resources are $62,200,000. 
The entire staff of officers has been re- 
elected. 


E. S. CONRO ELECTED TREAS- 
URER FRANKLIN TRUST CO. 


E.S. Conro, formerly assistant treasurer 
of the Franklin Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia, has been made treasurer of the 
Institution. 

Mr. Conro entered the business world 
after he was graduated, in 1915, from the 
Northeast high school, as office boy in 


the sales department of the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Company. 
After holding several clerical positions 
with this organization he resigned in 
1917 to enter the banking business, be- 
coming associated with the New York 
brokerage house of E. Naumberg & Com- 


Epwin S. Conro 


Treasurer Franklin Trust Company, 
Philadelphia. 


pany. During the war Mr. Conro was 
in the field artillery and on his return to 
Philadelphia entered the employ of the 
Fourth Street National Bank. In 1919 
he joined the staff of the Franklin Trust 
Company as manager of the credit de- 
partment and two years later was elect- 
ed assistant treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA BANK DIVIDEND 


THE board of directors of the Trades- 
mens National Bank, Philadelphia, has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$3.50 per share, at the rate of 14 per 
cent. per annum, which was payable 
February 1 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business January 31, 1927. 





COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Houston, Texas, week of October 24. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 East 
Forty-second street, New York City. 

AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, executive council, Hot Springs, Ark., 
week of May 1. Executive manager, F. N. 
Shepherd, 110 East Forty-second street, New 
York City. 

ALABAMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Birmingham, May. Secretary, H. T. Bartlett, 
— Trust & Savings Bank, Birming- 

am. 

ASSOCIATION OF RESERVE CITY 
BANKERS, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 19-21. 

CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Del Monte, May 18-21. Secretary, 
Frederick H. Colburn, 628 Mills Building, 
San Francisco. 

CANADIAN BANKERS _ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Montreal, November 11. Secretary, 
Henry T. Ross, Dominion Express Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATION OF 
CALIFORNIA, San Francisco, March 24-26. 
Headquarters, Palace Hotel. Secretary, E. E. 
Hills, Hills Bros. 

FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, mid-year conference, New Or- 
leans, March 10-12. Executive secretary, 
Preston E. Reed, 231 South LaSalle street, 
Chicago. 

FLORIDA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Sarasota, April 25-26. Secretary, W. O. 
Boozer, Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Atlanta, May 16-18. Secretary, Haynes Mc- 
Fadden, 101 Marietta street, Atlanta. 
Hayden Lake, June. Headquarters Bozanta 

IDAHO BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Tavern. Secretary, J. S. St. Clair, vice-presi- 
dent Boise City National Bank, Boise. 


ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Danville, June 23-24. Secretary, M. A. 
Graettinger, 208 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago. 

KANSAS BANKERS* ASSOCIATION, 
Manhattan, May 18-20. Headquarters, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. Secretary, 
W. W. Bowman, Hotel Kansan, Topeka. 


MISSISSIPPI BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, May 10-11. Secretary, George B. 
Power, Capital National Bank Building, 
Jackson. 


MISSOURI BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
May 17-18. Secretary, W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 


NEW MEXICO BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Deming, October. Secretary, M. F. 
Barnes, First National Bank Building, Albu- 
querque. 

NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Pinehurst, April 21-23. Head- 
quarters, Carolina Hotel. Secretary, Paul P. 
Brown, Raleigh. 


NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Jamestown, June. Headquarters, 
Gladstone Hotel. Secretary, W. C. Me 
Fadden, 54 Broadway, Fargo. 

OKLAHOMA BANKERS _ ASSOCIA: 
TION, Oklahoma City, May 10-11. Head- 
quarters, Huckins Hotel. Secretary, Eugene 
P. Gum, 907-8 Colcord Building, Oklahoma 
City. 

OREGON BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Gearhart-by-the-Sea, June 3-4. Secretary, 
i Miller, 914 Porter Building, Port- 
and. 

NEW YORK STATE BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Washington, D. C., June 68. 
Headquarters, the Mayflower Hotel. Secretary, 
— J. Gallien, 128 Broadway, New York 

ity. 

PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS _ ASSO- 
CIATION, Pittsburgh, June 8-10. Head- 
quarters, William Penn Hotel. Secretary, C. 
F. Zimmerman, First National Bank, Hunt: 
ingdon. 

SAVINGS BANK DIVISION, American 
Bankers Association, conferences; Oakland, 
Calif., March 17-18; Cleveland, Ohio, March 
24-25; St. Louis, March 29-30; Washington, 
D. C., April 7-8. Deputy manager, W. E. 
Albig, 110 East 42nd street, New York. 

SOUTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO 
CIATION, Deadwood, July 1-2. Head: 
quarters, Franklin Hotel, Secretary, Geo. A. 
Starring, Huron. 

TENNESSEE BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Chattanooga, May 12-13. Secretary, 
H. Grady Huddleston, 1015 Independent 
Life building, Nashville. 

TEXAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, El 
Paso, May 10-12. Secretary, W. A. Philpott, 
Jr., Dallas. 

VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Virginia Beach, June 23-25. Secretary, cot 
Irby, Kenbridge. 

WASHINGTON BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Tacoma, June. Secretary, J. W- Bris 
lawn, Alaska Building, Seattle. 


WISCONSIN BANKERS 


ASSOCIA: 


TION, Madison, June 21-23. Secretary, Wa 
G. Coapman, 717 Caswell Block, Milwaukee. 
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Editorial Comment 


CHANGES IN THE BANKING LAW AND THEIR 
PROBABLE EFFECTS 


REAT interest attaches to the 
G changes wrought in the National 

Bank Act by the McFadden Bank 
Act and the effect these changes are to 
have on the relative position of state and 
national banks. For some years the two 
classes of institutions have been running 
a somewhat unequal race. Thus from 
1919 to 1925 there were 464 national 
banks, with aggregate resources of $2,- 
375,346,000, which converted into state 
banks. This loss has been offset only to 
a small extent by the conversion of state 
banks into national institutions. At the 
present time the aggregate resources of 
state banks and trust companies are in 
excess of those of the national banks by 
some $4,000,000,000. Numerically they 
are also far ahead. Whatever theories 
may be advanced to explain the growing 
superiority of the state banks over those 
operating under national charters, the 
simplest and truest explanation is to be 
found in the fact, that generally the 
state laws were considered better adapted 
to the needs of modern banking than 
the National Bank Act. The reason 
why this was so has been frequently ex- 
plained. In enacting the Federal Re- 
serve Act Congress endeavored to cor- 
rect this inequality by enlarging the 
powers of the national banks in several 
important respects. But these changes 
did not operate to arrest the tendency of 
the national banks to enter the state sys- 
tems. Indeed, this tendency seems to 
have been growing since the Federal Re- 
serve law was enacted. The question 
naturally arises as to whether the in- 
ducements held out in the law just en- 


acted will be sufficient to induce the na- 


tional banks to remain under a Federal 
charter and to attract more state banks 
into the system. This is important not 
only as affecting the preservation of the 
National Banking System itself, but as 
to preventing the disintegration of the 
Federal Reserve System. This system 
has lost several hundred members in re- 
cent years through the conversion of na- 
tional into state banks, and from 1919 
to 1925 a further loss to the system was 
sustained by the withdrawal of 150 state 
banks. 

What will be the effects of the new 
law in regard to the matters above dis- 
cussed can by no means be predicted 
with certainty. We shall have to wait a 
few years and see what these effects 
will be. 

It will be interesting, however, to make 
an examination of the changes intro 
duced by the McFadden law. An ex- 
haustive study of the subject has been 
published by the Bank of Aaicrica, New 
York, from which much of the subse- 
quent information has been obtained. 

In the first place, a direct means has 
been provided for consolidating or 
merging state banks with national banks, 
and this should help in bringing about 
such conversions. 

Charters of national banks, limited 
to twenty years by the Act of 1863, ex- 
tended to ninety-nine years in 1922, are 
now made indeterminate. This virtual 
making of the charters perpctual will, it 
is believed, enable the national banks to 
handle their trust business to better ad- 
vantage. 

Investment operations receive in the 
new law a greater legal sanction than 
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they have had heretofore. This change 
was found desirable both on account of 
the greatly increased investment holdings 
of the banks themselves and the estab- 
lishment of bond departments for buying 
securities for sale to the customers of 
the banks. While the classes of invest- 
ment securities in which national banks 
may deal are specified in the new law, 
the Comptroller is empowered to pre- 
scribe by regulation a further definition 
of the term “investment securities.” 
This provision merely legalizes opera- 
tions which national banks were already 
conducting, but it further regulates these 
operations by fixing the types of securi- 
ties that may be dealt in and limits these 
investment securities of any one obligor 
or maker to 25 per cent. of the bank’s 
capital and surplus. 

Under the old law the minimum cap- 
ital of a national bank in the outlying 
districts of cities with a population of 
50,000 and over was $200,000. The 


new law makes the minimum capital 
$100,000. 


Stock dividends are author- 
ized, provided that after the payment of 
the dividend, surplus shall equal at least 
20 per cent. of the enlarged capital. 
Recognition is given in the new law 
to chairmen of the board. This office is 
to be exercised by the president, unless 
the directors designate some other one 
of their members to act in this capacity. 
The provision for branch banks is one 
of the most important in the new act. 
Under the old law state banks on con- 
verting into national banks were allowed 
to retain their existing branches After 
1922, under an interpretation of the law 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
branch offices, for the receipt of deposits 
and the payment of checks were author- 
ized, these offices being confined to the 
town or city where the main bank was 
located. By the new law a national bank 
may establish branches within the limits 
of its town, city or village, provided 
branches are authorized by the law of 
the state. Branches may not be estab 
lished in places whose population is less 
than 25,000; only one branch is per- 
mitted where the population is between 


25,000 and 50,000; between 50,000 and 
100,000, two branches are allowed, and 
in cities of over 100,000 the number of 
branches is left to the discretion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. State 
banks members of the Federal Reserve 
System may retain branches they were 
operating at the time of the adoption of 
the new law, but must to retain or ac- 
quire membership in the Federal Reserve 
System relinquish any branch or branches 
established after the date of the approval 
of the act, beyond the limits of the city, 
town or village in which the parent bank 
is situated. Branches of a national bank 
in lawful operation at the date of the ap- 
proval of the new law are to be undis- 
turbed. State banks converted into na- 
tional banks may retain and operate any 
of their branches which may have been 
in lawful operation at the date of the 
approval of the act. Branches of na- 
tional banks in foreign countries, depend- 
encies or insular possessions of the 
United States are not affected by the new 
law. 

A new classification has been made 
of the percentage of capital and surplus 
that may be lent to any one customer. 
Bills of exchange against existing values, 
commercial or business paper, obligations 
secured by goods in shipment, and eli- 
gible bankers’ acceptances are exempted 
from these limitations. 

Reports to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, heretofore required not less 
than five times a year, are reduced to 
three. 

The time on which a national bank 
may make loans on real estate has been 
extended from one to five years. 

Present charters of the Federal Re- 
serve banks, expiring in 1933, are ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

Such are the main provisions of the 
McFadden Bank Act, the most compre: 
hensive piece of banking legislation since 
the enactment of the Federal Reserve law 
in 1913, and whose operations will be 
watched with profound concern by all 
interested in American banking develop 
ment. 
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AMBIGUOUS CLAUSE IN THE 
NEW BANKING LAW 


NE of the principal controversies 
() over the enactment of the new 

banking law related to the Hull 
amendments. These amendments sought 
to confine branch banking to the states 
where it is now permitted by law. After 
a long fight over the matter, they were 
excluded from the bill. Did they, in ef- 
fect, creep in by inadvertence? Para- 
graph c of section 7 of the new law 
reads as follows: 


“(c) A national banking association 
may, after the date of the approval of 
this act, establish and operate new 
branches within the limits of the city, 
town, or village in which said association 
is situated, if such establishment and 
operation are at the time permitted to 
state banks by the law of the state in 
question.” 


Expressions that seem significant have 


been italicized above. Their importance 
hinges on the meaning of “at the time.” 
The only specific antecedent reference 
to time is “after the date of the approval 


of this act.” Does the expression “at 
the time” mean at the time the act was 
approved? If so, subsequent state laws 
authorizing branch banks will not confer 
a like privilege upon national banks, for 
the latter—-under this interpretation— 
could establish branches only in those 
states where branches of state banks were 
authorized by state laws at the time of 
the enactment of the McFadden law. 

Very likely Congress intended “at the 
time” to refer to the time of establish- 
ment and operation of the new branches 
of national banks as authorized by the 
new law. But this meaning is not clear- 
ly expressed. 

Senator Glass of Virginia has been 
quoted as saying that his chief interest 
was in throwing out “the abominable 
Hull amendments, and to give an inde- 
terminate charter to the Federal Reserve 
banks.” In the latter aim he was plain- 
ly successful, though some doubt may be 


justified as to his success in getting rid of 
the “abominable Hull amendments.” 


CENTRALIZING FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE CONTROL 


EPORT comes from Washington 
that now that the Federal Re- 
serve banks have received a re- 

newal of their charters, steps are to be 
taken to convert these institutions into 
more pliant instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board than they have been 
in the past. If this policy is put into 
successful operation, the effect of it will 
be to give the country actually a central 
bank (the central organization exercis- 
ing control being the Federal Reserve 
Board), the twelve banks having much 
the relation of branches of the head office 
at Washington. While such a change 
would convert the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem into a centralized institution such as 
the framers of the Federal Reserve Act 
disclaimed and strongly opposed, but for 
which they actually laid the groundwork, 
expert opinion is not lacking to the ef- 
fect that, from the standpoint of efficient 
functioning of the Federal Reserve banks, 
such a change would be highly desirable. 

As a matter of fact the Federal Re- 
serve Act established a central bank, 
notwithstanding the provision for twelve 
separate banks. When you come to 
study the act you will find that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has power to remove 
the directors of any or all these banks. 
This gives the board control. That this 
control has not heretofore been exer- 
cised has been due, perhaps, to a willing- 
ness for a time to manage the Federal 
Reserve banks in accordance with the 
delusions of those who thought they were 
actually setting up twelve separate in- 
stitutions, and from the further fact that 
several of the governors of the Federal 
Reserve banks looked upon themszlves as 
the real managers of their respective 
banks, and were not inclined to defer to 
the Federal Reserve Board or the Federal 
Reserve Agent. 
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Manifestly, great dificulty must be ex- 
perienced by the Federal Reserve Board 
in making its policies eftective without 
the co-operation of all the rederal Re- 
serve banks. It is hardly to be expected 
that the twelve governors of these insti- 
tutions, representing widely separated 
sections of the country, are likely to agree 
at all times as to what is the pr per pol- 
icy. There are times when such 
unanimity is highly desirable if the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s policy respecting 
important matters is to be made effective. 
On the other hand, something may be 
said as to the superior ability of the gov- 
ernors of the various banks to gauge con- 
ditions in their respective localities. This 
again brings forward the whole matter 
of the adaptablity of a central bank to 
a country so large in territorial extent as 
the United States and where conditions 
are widely variant. Doubtless, in creat- 
ing twelve Federal Reserve banks in- 
stead of one, Congress had this difficulty 
in mind. If now the system is really to 
be centralized to a greater degree than 
heretofore, the objections to a central 
bank may again be raised. It is probable, 
however, that what the Federal Reserve 
Board is now aiming to accomplish is 
merely to make effective policies designed 
for the benefit of the entire credit situa- 
tion of the country with the least pos- 
sible interference with any policies 
which the Federal Reserve banks may 
seek to enforce in their respective locali- 
ties. The power to enforce the policies 
of the Federal Rserve Board must of 
necessity be lodged with the board if 


these policies are to be made effective. 


THE STRESS OF MODERN 
LIFE 


Life is as vivid to me, the great ad- 
venture of living as thrilling, as in my 
early youth—OrtTto H. KAHN (at 60). 


OLUNTARY departure from life 
by a prominent New York banker 


a short time ago, and the rather 
numerous cases of self-destruction of 


late by college students, serve to di- 
rect attention to the causes for this 
eagerness to bring existence to an end 
before the appointed time. In recent 
years several instances of suicides by 
bankers have been reported, and per- 
haps some cases of sudden death from 
“heart disease” really belonged to the 
former category. Suspicion of this char- 
acter will arise, especially should there 
be any hint of trouble at the bank of 
which the deceased is an officer or em- 
ploye. Not infrequently the suspicion is 
unjust. 

Perhaps there are fewer suicides 
among bankers than in other higher de- 
partments of business. Considering the 
vast strain incident to the conduct of a 
large bank, the wonder is that so few 
bankers voluntarily end the struggle. 
Most men engaged in business have only 
to bear their own particular worries, 
but the banker has those of the entire 
community unloaded on him. ‘He is sup- 
posed to be unsympathetic and judicial 
in dealing with matters brought before 
him, though to expect him to live up to 
this reputation at all times would be to 
make the banker a machine instead of a 
human being. 

“Hamlet” found life all but insup- 
portable, but from causes other than 
those which operate today. Elsinore is a 
quiet spot in these times, and must have 
been even more remote from the discords 
of modern life before being invaded by 
tourists. 

College students who are abruptly 
taking leave of life seem impatient to 
learn what is beyond the grave. They 
want the patience to run the race set 
before them. In death they look for 
adventure, unmindful of the fact that 
life itself may offer the greater quest. 
Was it Byron who was willing to live 
on if but to see what could next arrive? 
We live in a world of rapid and constant 
unfoldment, where wonders are ever 
being disclosed. What shall be revealed 
tomorrow, or the next day, or the next 
year, who shall dare imagine? 

The strain of modern life has been 
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held responsible for man’s desire to 
hasten his departure from this world, 
but the majority of us have within our 
own hands the power to ease this strain. 
Bankers and others engaged in exacting 
pursuits should cultivate lighter and 
different forms of employment—a hobby 
of some sort—or even some innocuous 
form of uplift work. This latter may not 
be of much benefit to those whom it is 
sought to raise up, but will afford the 
banker a pleasing form of exercise. Or 
the banker can find diversion in raising 
stock, or in gardening, and reading— 
the latter perhaps one of the easiest and 
best modes of escape from the day’s cares. 
Golf is excellent, especially because it 
gets one out of doors; but played too 
intensely and seriously it becomes almost 
as tiring as business. There is nothing 
better than walking, though not every 
one has the capacity for finding happiness 
in a solitary ramble through fields and 
woods. Doctor Johnson thought there 
must be something wrong with a man 
who was always seeking to escape from 
himself by some form of diversion. 

It was the dread of something after 
death that restrained “Hamlet” from 
self-slaughter. Presumably, the average 
banker has lived so well that the undis- 
covered country need hold no terrors for 
him. He lives on because there is so much 
good work to be done, because of duty 
to others, and because he finds this a 
beautiful and interesting world. If cares 
and difficulties beset him, he seeks not 
to avoid but to conquer them, and even 
in the darkest hour is borne up by the 
thought that: 

“When all the blandishments of life are 
gone, 

The coward creeps to death, the brave 
lives on.” 


DEATH OF WALTER LEAF 


F late death has been busy among 
leading bankers of this country 
and other parts of the world. 

One of the latest foreign bankers to go 


was Walter Leaf, the distinguished 
chairman of the Westminster Bank, 
London. He was not only a great bank- 
er and economist, but a fine linguist, 
scholar and man of letters, representing 
a type of banker something like Roscoe, 
Rogers and Avebury—a type less com- 
mon in these days than in former times. 
Mr. Leaf’s ability as an economist and 
his keen observation of actual happen- 
ings frequently enabled him to puncture 
common fallacies about banking, finance 
and trade—a service which he took evi- 
dent delight in rendering to the cause of 
sound thinking on those matters. He 
patently possessed a fine sense of humor, 
and his criticism of the views of others, 
while often destructive, was never tinged 
with malevolence. His interest in foreign 
trade was very great, and he had served 
as president of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. His career illustrated 
the finest traditions of British banking. 


FAILURE OF FARM LEGISLATION 


AT Congress at its recent session 
did not enact the ill-advised 


McNary-Haugen Bill was not due 


to its unwillingness but to the veto of 


President Coolidge. Many curious 
examples of legislation have sprung to 
light in recent years, but it is doubtful if 
anything more curious than this measure 
has ever appeared. Mr. Coolidge, who 
is not given to extravagance in speech, 
was fully justified in characterizing some 
of the bill’s provisions as preposterous. 
Such a harsh term might well have been 
applied to the entire measure, which was 
vicious in principle and would have been 
destructive in practice. The laudable 
object of the measure and the honesty of 
its sponsors are not open to question. 
Congress and the people generally would 
like to see some effective legislative steps 
taken that would afford a fair measure 
of relief to those branches of the farming 
industry periodically suffering from an 
over-production which they are unable 
to furesee or to correct. Many members 
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of Congress, as the vote showed, honestly 
believed that the measure under discus- 
sion afforded the desired remedy. Thou- 
sands and perhaps millions of farmers 
take the same view. They will be disap- 
pointed at the failure of the bill, and 
have some just ground of complaint that 
its opponents did not offer something 
better as a substitute that would have re- 
ceived the President's approval. 

No doubt we are fostering too much 
confidence in the ability of Congress to 
provide legislative relief for the farmer's 
ills. This merely represents a tendency 
of the times to repose childlike faith in 
the efficacy of a statute. But probably 
some reasonable and effective action 
could be taken by Congress that would 
be of real help to the farmer, along the 
lines suggested by the President in his 
veto message. 

Successful farming, like successful 
business of any kind, must rest chiefly 
upon information. There is no lack of 
information about farming, but there 1s 
a serious lack of its practical application. 
This is particularly true respecting some 
of the major problems concerning pro- 
duction and marketing. It would be 
unreasonable to expect that the average 
farmer should be able to sow and plant 
in the light of information on these 
problems as ascertained by himself. 
What he might do would be to join some 
farm organization that would not only 
afford the necessary information, but 
would also assist the farmer in making a 
practical application of it to his own 
case. 

Radical and unsound legislation like 
the McNary-Haugen bill cannot be suc- 
cessfully combated by mere words. There 
is a determination on the part of the 
farmers to have legislation of some kind, 
and if radical measures are to be pre- 
vented from enactment it must be by 
education and the support of something 
sound and practicable. 

The American Bankers Association 
has done much effective work in behalf 
of improved agriculture, and has an op- 
portunity now of doing still further serv- 


ice in this direction. .As the forthcoming 
convention will be held in a great agri- 
cultural state and at a time when the 
farm problem is a specially live one, an 
important part of the convention pro- 
gram might well be devoted to a con- 
sideration of agricultural interests. 

The desire to see the agriculture of 
the country prosper must be universal, 
but the belief in assuring this prosperity 
from Washington is less widespread. 
Distrust of schemes like the McNary- 
Haugen Bill is even greater. Bankers 
and others who wish to defeat radical 
and unsound measures should throw the 
weight of their influence in favor of 
movements calculated to be of real bene- 
fit to the farmer along sound lines. 

President Coolidge properly objected 
to the McNary-Haugen Bill on the 
ground that it would establish a great 
agricultural bureaucracy at Washington. 
With the same pen that vetoed this meas 
ure he signed a bill indefinitely fixing the 
Federal Reserve banks on the country, 
thus perpetuating a_ politico-financial 
bureaucracy. 


THE SIXTY-CENT DOLLAR 


ent the American wage-earner'’s 
dollar is worth about sixty cents 
as compared with its purchasing power 


Fi ex: the Am tell us that at pres- 


in 1914. This means that a man who 
works for wages must either get more 
for his day’s work or be satisfied with a 
lower standard of living than that he was 
accustomed to prior to 1914. There is 
abundant evidence to show that, instead 
of being willing to accept a lower stand: 
ard of living to meet the diminished 
buying power of the dollar, the average 
wage-earner now demands a_ much 
higher standard. Because things cost 
more, he wants to buy more of them, 
rather than less. If the rise in prices 
had been resisted by a reduction in 
buying, the dollar’s purchasing power 
might have been better sustained. 
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That money, or gold, no longer ex- 
changes for as much of other commodi- 
ties as it did prior to 1914 is ascribed 
chiefly to the war. The increased pro- 
duction of gold, and here in the United 
States diminished required bank re- 
serves, have been contributing factors. 

Science and invention, combined with 
improved methods of ‘business manage- 
ment, have greatly increased production, 
especially of manufactured articles. But, 
either on account of the tariff, or because 
of high wages in manufacturing indus- 
tries, these products show less of a ten- 
dency to decline than do the products 
of the farm. That the index figure of 
late has shown a declining tendency has 


been due chiefly to a falling off in prices 
of agricultural products. 

In the days of the controversy over the 
free coinage of silver there was much 
criticism of the proposed fifty-cent dol- 
lar, though outside of a few economists 
nobody seems much concerned about a 
dollar whose purchasing power is but 
ten cents above the free-silver dollar. 

Without looking at index tables, but 
judging by the test of market baskets 
and rent receipts, it is not difficult to 
see what has happened to the purchasing 
power of the dollar since 1914. Barring 
a general commercial panic, it will 
probably be a long time before we shall 
see a dollar worth one hundred cents. 





First photograph of the new German cabinet. In the group, left to right, standing, 

are Dr. Koch, commerce; Dr. von Keudell, interior and vice-chancellor; Dr. Kohler, 

finance; Dr. Schiele, food and agriculture; and Dr. Curtis, home. Sitting, left to 

right, are Dr. Brauns, labor; Dr. Stresemann, foreign affairs; Dr. Marx, chancellor; 
Dr. Hergt, justice; and Dr. Gessler, defence. 
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DR. WALTER LEAF 


Former chairman Westminster Bank, Limited, London 


R. WALTER LEAF, famous both as a financier and scholar, 
died March 8 at Torquay at the age of 75. For forty years 

he had been an influential figure in British finance and had held 
many important offices in banking and commercial organizations. 
He was well known, too, to bankers on this side of the Atlantic. 
Dr. Leaf was a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and a well 
known authority on Greek literature and history. A translation 
of Homer's “‘Iliad,”"” of which he was a co-author, is said to be the 
“most readable, most accurate and most artistic English version.” 
This translation is perhaps the best known of Dr. Leaf’s score of 
published books. He was one of the founders and first members 
and an officer of the London Chamber of Commerce. He has been 
president of the Hellenic Society, deputy chairman and chairman 
of the Committee of London Clearing Banks, and president of the 
Institute of Bankers. 
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RAILROAD SECURITIES AS BANK 
INVESTMENTS 


By FLoyp W. Munpy 
Of Jas. H. Oliphant & Co. 


The author of this article is widely known as an authority on railroads and railroad 


securities and is the author of “Mundy’s Earning Power of the Railroads.” 


This is the third 


article in a series on the investment problems of commercial banks. 


railroads’ achievements in opera- 

tion, and from 1920 semi-bankrupt 
chaos to 1926 performance in smooth, 
speedy and economical service shows a 
managerial skill not to be forgotten 
when the bald financial statements are 
examined, for this intangible {manage- 
ment) is an asset of prime importance. 
By reason both of able administration 
and of the play of old-fashioned eco- 
nomic law the railroads as a whole stand 
rehabilitated. The holder of railroad 
securities sees his bonds at a premium 
and his stocks at a high level. This novel 
if pleasant spectacle he is inclined to 
regard as the temporary aftermath of a 
fortuitous year. Some perspective is use- 
ful to help the investor get his proper 
bearings. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago the vast 
bulk of publicly owned securities were 
of railroads and New York banks in- 
sisted on collateral for loans being 
“sweetened” at least one-half with 
“rails.” Financial pyramiding and worse 
abuses did not destroy faith in the essen- 
tial values of railroad securities. Inherent 
investment qualifications were considered 
to include: The necessity feature of the 
product, transportation; the permanency 
enjoyed through strategic position by 
most companies; the conduct of the busi- 
ness on a cash basis without inventory or 
credit loss dangers; the relatively con- 
sistent records of earnings with resulting 
long uninterrupted payment of divi- 
dends; also the physical distribution of 
the plant over a wide territory for the 
protection against losses due to localized 


Piss has been said about the 


accident or depression. Recognition of 
these attributes was accorded in the laws 
made to govern the investments of sav- 
ings bank and trust funds. 

It is a fair assumption that now there 
are not enough rail securities to meet 
any large demand. Wealth of the coun- 
try has grown much faster than the long 
built up railroad plant. Of all publicly 
owned securities in the United States in 
1916 one-third were of railroads while in 
1926 the proportion was one-sixth. 
Bonds of railroads approximate $12,- 
000,000,000 and of these, life insurance 
companies, with $4,370,000,000 of secur- 
ities (other than mortgages) among $12,- 
850,000,000 total assets, held at Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, $2,435,000,000, while 
banks of all description as of June 30 
last, with $15,815,000,000 of invest- 
ments, owned $1,626,000,000 of rail 
bonds as compared with $1,420,000,000 
in 1922 and $1,714,000,000 in 1921. 
Since new construction of mileage has 
virtually ceased so, too, has issuance of 
railroad first mortgage bonds and the 
purchaser of ten and twenty years ago 
now finds a dozen bidding at his side. 


THE SITUATION OF RAILROAD STOCKS 


This situation of unusual confidence 
in bonds has not yet been so strongly 
marked in investment railroad stocks. 
For example twenty high grade rail 
stocks which paid dividends through the 
dark days of 1921 total 40,920,000 
shares outstanding, of which last year 
18,290,400 changed hands on the stock 
exchange, in contrast to 130,667,100 
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share transactions in the twenty most 
active listed stocks (excluding one rail) 
which have 41,920,727 shares or, as it 
happens, an almost identical capitaliza- 
tion. Approximate present value of the 
twenty rails is $4,660,000,000 and of the 
industrials $3,895,000,000. Two of the 
industrials, U. S. Steel and General 
Motors, represent a third of share capital 
and volume of dealings and over a half 
of market valuation while no two rails 
are over a third of any total. Twenty 
second grade rails, having about $1,025,- 
000,000 present market valuation, were 
traded in 25,810,400 shares last year, 
or twice the 12,702,000 outstanding 
shares, while the twenty most active 
industrials were turned over three times. 
Compared with prices of five years ago 
the market valuation of twenty invest- 
ment rail stocks has increased $1,750,- 
000,000 or 60 per cent. and of twenty 
speculative rails $750,000,000 or 300 
per cent. In the first case about $816,- 
000,000 was the earned surplus after 
dividends were deducted, and in the 
second case $365,000,000 was the corre- 
sponding figure. Individually, some stock 
prices of five years ago were: Baltimore 
& Ohio 34, Chesapeake & Ohio 56, Erie 
814, New Haven 16, Pennsylvania 34, 
Pere Marquette 20, St. Louis-‘San Fran- 
cisco 21, Seaboard 3, Southern Ry. 18, 
Wabash 6, Western Maryland 8 and 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 6. Many of 
these prices reflected doubt of solvency. 
Within the last twelve months in- 
creased and initiated dividends aggregat- 
ing some $36,000,000 annually on more 
than $2,000,000,000 common stock bear 
witness to a changed picture. So also 
does the rise of first grade railroad bonds 
to an average price at which the yield is 
less than 4.5 per cent. Such bonds 
twenty years ago afforded 4 per cent. in- 
come and _ representative investment 
stocks at that time only a trifle more. 
Now good rail common stocks are avail- 
able to return between 5 per cent. and 
6 per cent. To improved credit alone 


may be attributed the rise of many bonds 
in five years, such as Erie 4s from 41, 
Southern Ry. 4s from 62, Seaboard 6s 


from 44, New Haven 6s from 62, Frisco 
income 6s from 55, etc. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPER VALUATION 


During these five years the Transpor- 
tation Act has been made ready to func- 
tion and the promise to safeguard capital 
as well as the other interests involved 
seems increasingly likely to be fulfilled, 
Administration of this law depends upon 
a proper valuation of railroad property. 
The inventories of way, structures and 
equipment are all taken and officially 
about 22 billions is admitted as a result: 
ing appraisal, fully covering stocks and 
bonds outstanding. This is at so-called 
normal pre-war material and labor costs 
and 15 or 16 billions of the total would 
have to be increased by 60 per cent. or 
thereabouts to arrive at present reproduc: 
tion cost less depreciation. The roads have 
not as a whole earned the 53% per cent. 
return (set as fair) on 22 billions valua- 
tion. The theory of rate regulation as 
evolved through Supreme Court test and 
as applied to public utilities appears 
definitely crystallizing on a basis of re 
production value at current cost less de- 
preciation, if any. If applied to rail- 
roads this would involve raising aggre: 
gate valuation by many billions. Prac- 
tical effect would be to nullify the re- 
capture (half of net beyond 6 per cent. 
on value) of any present earning power 
of many large “earners” such as New 
York Central, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Atchison, and others. 

Clearly the determination of property 
value is of prime importance. If the 
principle is finally adopted that property 
valuation changes with dollar purchasing 
power, the consequences may prove far- 
reaching. Supposing a decade hence the 
value of a dollar becomes again 100 in 
pre-war terms comparative with 70 now, 
only 6 or 7 billions of railroad property 
investment made since the dollar began 
to shrink would have to be written down, 
whereas about three-quarters of the in 
vestment in electric power and light 
properties or nearly $7.000,000,000 ex- 
pended during the ten last years would 
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presumably be subjected to 30 per cent. 
or greater depreciation. While forty 
years ago the Interstate Commerce Act 
was passed, which the Transportation 
Act in 1920 supplemented, it was not 
until twenty years ago that supplemen- 
tary legislation made it effective in regu- 
lation and the great speculative risks for 
gain or loss were diminished. To quote 
from a recent decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, “In the early 
days of railroad construction and for 
many years thereafter, railroads were 
dealt with very much as private indus- 
tries, and they offered a field for large 
speculative profits. That day has gone 
by and railroads are now confined, re- 
stricted and supervised in almost every 
phase of their activities by public regu- 
lation. This regulation has eliminated 
much of the former risk of investment, 
but it has also eliminated much of the 
opportunity for large speculative profits. 
To attract investment under such cir- 
cumstances the element of risk must be 
held within the closest possible limits, and 


this means careful provision against the 


uncertainties of the future.” Since 1907 
the companies have been required to con- 
duct accounts in a uniform system, and 
to report, for the most part monthly, to 
the Government, so that now nearly 
every important bit of data regarding 
earnings, expenses, operations, traffic, 
etc., is made available to the public 
about as quickly as to the managements, 
and from the investment viewpoint the 
advantage is inestimable. 


DETERMINING VALUES 


Generalizations afford a background, 
but the individual or institution deals 
with railroad securities in particular, 
and of two bonds or stocks one may be 
sound and the other not. Selection is a 
matter for judgment; that is to say, no 
formula can be applied. In the case of 
the railroads there is fortunately an al- 
most unlimited amount of authoritative 
data upon which judgment may be 
soundly based. To digest the mass of 


statistics on car miles, ton miles, load- 
ings, train speed, revenues per ton, 
freight classification, etc., the larger 
financial institutions have experts at 
work continually. The principal factors 
controlling bond and stock values, how- 
ever, are to be readily determined by a 
study of income accounts and balance 
sheets. 

First, the capital structure of the given 
railroad company is to be considered. 
Today the average capitalization is 57 
per cent. funded debt and 43 per cent. 
stock, and the favorable terms for bond 
flotation coupled with the disadvantage 
of stock sale (apparent when the 7 per 
cent. dividend necessary to market stock 
at par is contrasted with the 53% per cent. 
return on investment promised by the 
law) are tending to increase the ratio. 
For roads specifically some proportions 
of stock to aggregate capitalization fol- 
low: Norfolk & Western 58 per cent., 
Atchison 56 per cent., Reading 53 per 
cent., Northern Pacific 44 per cent., Illi- 
nois Central 30 per cent., Baltimore & 
Ohio 28 per cent., St. LouisSan Fran- 
cisco 16 per cent., and Michigan Cen- 
tral 13 per cent. Other things equal, a 
small propo-tion of stock results in a 
large percentage earned on the stock in 
good years and a quickly diminishing re- 
turn in poor years, while the protection 
for interest on funded debt and divi- 
dends on stocks is reduced accordingly. 
By means of prolonged re‘nvestment of 
earnings in property, however, the 
Michigan Central shows 100 per cent. 
earned annually on its stock and this is 
150 per cent. of total interest, rentals 
and taxes paid. On the contrary, the St. 
Louis-San Francisco shows a balance of 
earnings approximating 35 per cent. of 
similar fixed charges. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A LARGE STOCK 
EQUITY 


Where a substantial part of the whole 
investment belongs to the owners or 
stockholders there is greater assurance 


for the creditors or bondholders. In the 
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instance of one railroad system, in the 
period from 1900 to 1916, the stock re- 
mained unchanged at $50,000,000 
whereas the non-voting debt and obliga- 
tions were increased from $46,000,000 
to over $260,000,000, with conse- 
quence of receivership and collapse of 
values. Contrariwise, a huge stock 
equity protects the bonds of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Southern Pacific, 
Baltimore © Ohio, Illinois Central, 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern and 
Chicago & North Western. In aggre- 
gate, the common stock issues of these 
companies are $1,800,000,000 at par 
value and $1,900,000,000 at present 
market value, while during the last 
twenty-five years $1,000,000,000 of the 
total was issued for more than that 
amount of cash, and an additional $1,- 
000,000,000 of earnings were retained 
in the properties, strengthening debt and 
stock alike. 

The obligations of many railroads in- 
clude considerable amounts for rental of 
leased lines, in effect similar to the com- 
panies’ own bond interest, and likewise 
include payments for the use of equip- 
ment, in a sense taking the place of the 
trust obligations which would presum- 
ably be issued if the equipment used 
was not borrowed. Other railroads en- 
joy income from both rentals and hire 
of equipment. In either case the capital 
structure is affected. Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western with $87.2'77,000 
stock has itself less than $500,000 
funded debt, but actually pays over $5,- 
000,000 interest and dividends on leased 
line securities held by the public, or the 
equivalent of 5 per cent. on $100,000,- 
000 principal. Northern Pacific has 
roundly $4,700,000 annual net receipts 
from various rentals which will cover the 
interest on a substantial amount of its 
own bonds; Norfolk & Westerr and 
Chesapeake & Ohio each have $2,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000 yearly income from 
use of equipment by other roads. 

Furthermore a number of important 
companies have large investments repre- 
sented by a part of their capitalization, 


such as Atlantic Coast Line, with $35. 
000,000 bonds issued for the Louisville 
& Nashville stock purchase, Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern, with $115.- 
000,000 bonds each against Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy stock owned, 
Union Pacific, New York Central, Erie, 
Reading, Missouri Pacific, the New 
Haven and other companies. So far as 
such investments are self-supporting the 
capital structure is not overweighted, on 
the contrary in certain cases (Erie, 
Atlantic Coast Line etc.) there is posi- 
tive protection and benefit. 

A common measure of capitalization 
is by calculating bonds and stocks out- 
standing per mile of road but careful 
allowances are necessary for the single, 
double or additional track or branch 
lines represented in road mileage, like- 
wise for difference in construction cost 
as between say Atchison and New York 
Central, for example. 


DETERMINING EARNING POWER 


Second, the earning power of the 
given road is to be examined. The re’ 
sults for a series of years are needed to 
bring out the tendencies properly. Ac 
counts of the company itemize mainte: 
nance of way and structures, mainte: 
nance of equipment, traffic, transporta- 
tion, and miscellaneous and _ general 
expenses. To a considerable degree the 
last three are beyond the control of the 
management, that is, they may be re- 
duced by efficiency and economy in 
operation to a theoretical minimum ratio 
to business and earnings representing as 
they do the out-of-pocket cost, mostly 
for wages and fuel, of earning the 
operating revenues. Consequently these 
expense items may be considered scarce’ 
ly less of a fixed charge than interest, 
rentals, and taxes. If altogether 50 per 
cent. of operating revenues plus so-called 
other income is thus taken, a balance o! 
50 per cent. remains to apportion to 
maintenance, dividends, and surplus. 
Proper maintenance is usually found to 
require between 30 per cent. and 35 per 
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cent. of total income. Perhaps, how- 
ever, 15 per cent. of income expended 
to maintain the roadway in one case may 
be more actually than 20 per cent. in 
another; $2000 per mile may mean better 
upkeep than $3000 in another instance; 
doubling the density of traffic does not 
call for doubling the maintenance neces- 
sarily. Usually the maintenance of 
equipment is related to the service per- 
formed in miles run per car and per 
locomotive, but the condition of shop fa- 
cilities and the kind of rolling stock make 
a difference. The integrity of net earn- 
ings shown depends upon the adequacy 
of maintenance. 

Soundness both in earning power and 
in capitalization is indicated when over 
a period of years a company has shown 
20 per cent. or less of total income ab- 
sorbed by interest, rentals, and taxes and 
10 per cent. or more remaining for divi- 
dends and surplus. This is not neces- 


sarily the same proposition as where a 
company earns a balance of 50 per cent. 
over charges, for in a given instance the 


operating expenses might consume 85 
per cent. of income and charges 10 per 
cent. leaving 5 per cent. surplus which 
a moderate reduction in net earnings 
might quickly wipe out. 


BETTER A GOOD STOCK THAN A POOR 
BOND 


Many financial institutions, let alone 
individuals, place unwarranted confi- 
dence in an investment provided it is 
called a “bond.” Many have learned to 
their sorrow that the word “bond” is not 
synonymous with “safety” or “sound- 
ness.” Experience over the years has 
demonstrated that for a relatively high 
rate of income high grade carefully 
selected stocks prove far more satisfac- 
tory and profitable than high yield bonds. 
Earning capacity and the margin of 
safety are determining factors and the 
Principle applies in respect of bonds and 
stocks no less than in respect of com- 
mercial paper, that the note of hand of a 
strong individual is far preferable to the 
bond of a weak obligor. 


Many a common stock is better pro- 
tected by assets, earning power, margin 
of safety and ability to pay than scores 
of inferior grade securities which under 
the name of “bonds” masquerade as 
sound investments. 

Obviously bonds of high rank (which 
in today’s market do not afford high 
yield) are endowed with qualities of pro- 
tection for the ultimate return of prin- 
cipal and continuity of fixed income not 
assured by common stocks. The com- 
ments here made relate to the advantages 
accruing to the investor from the owner- 
ship of seasoned stocks carefully selected 
as to price and quality as compared with 
high yield bonds. 

The proposed treatment in Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul reorganization of 
the first mortgage bonds issued against 
the Puget Sound extension, to be given 
80 per cent. of principal in income bonds 
and only 20 per cent. in bonds bearing 
fixed interest obligation, demonstrates 
once again that mortgage security with- 
out earning power is meaningless. Some 
stocks are safer than many bonds, and 
the records of Pennsylvania and Illinois 
Central, for instance, of uninterrupted 
dividend payment since 1856 and 1860 
respectively, give these stocks and others 
a high place among investments. 


FRANKLIN SOCIETY LEASES 
PROPERTY 


THE Astor building, corner of Broad- 
way and Vesey street, New York, has 
been disposed of by Vincent Astor to 
the Two Seventeen Broadway Corpora- 
tion, recently formed by the friends and 
directors of the Franklin Society for 
Home-Building and Savings, now loca- 
ted on Park Row. The lease is for ten 
years and the object of the deal is to pro- 
vide a future permanent home for the 
savings institution. The Astor building 
is seventeen stories and has a frontage 
on both Broadway and Vesey streets. 
The Franklin Society expects ultimately 
to use most of the space in the building. 





OVERDOING IT 


By RicHARD W. SAUNDERS 


that “what was worth doing was 

worth doing well” that the other 
side of the question has been somewhat 
overlooked. True, if one construes the 
word “well” to mean “properly” or “suf- 
ficiently for the purpose” there is no con- 
flict. But to have the feeling that on the 
subject in hand the last word has been 
spoken and to carry it out in a manner 
that leaves no room for further improve- 
ment or change, often leads to serious 
results. This is a changing world, 
changing as new discoveries are made, 
and allowance must often be made for 
things that could hardly have been sur- 
mised when the affair was undertaken. 

An instance when such allowances 
might have been foreseen came to the 
writer's attention while aboard ship a 
few months ago. The ship was skirting 
the northwest coast of Wales on its way 
to Liverpool when the captain pointed 
out a magnificent breakwater in the har- 
bor of Holyhead. It was splendidly 
built, straight out into the water, with 
foundations that made it secure against 
any storm and of a beauty of which any 
man could be proud. Said he, “The 
architect made a vital mistake. Had he 
built the breakwater in a semicircle as 
he easily might, the space between it and 
the rocks would have made a large and 
spacious harbor. Building it. as he did, 
straight out, the space is too small and 
the massiveness of the structure making 
it too expensive to change, the real value 
of the harbor is forever lost. Upon real- 
izing his error, the architect committed 
suicide.” 

Had the builders of the English rail- 
way system realized what the future 
had in store, they would hardly have 
built their culverts and other parts of 
their right-of-way in such a massive 
manner. As it is, to change from a nar- 
row gauge to a wider would entail such 
a colossal expense that on most of the 
lines it is hardly to be considered. To 
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act as though things were permanent is 
to clash with the very fundamentals in 
this changeable world. 

Individuals often make the same mis- 
take and build their foundations too 
deeply. The cashier of a bank not long 
ago interviewed a prospective employe, 
who stated proudly to him that he was 
a graduate of no less than twenty-two 
schools or colleges. The astonished 
cashier could only say, “But, my dear 
man, your job in life seems to be to grad- 
uate from things. You had better go 
and graduate from a few more.” 

“These are extreme cases,” readers 
may remark. Exactly so, and that is why 
they are cited. The many, many cases 
where people overdo are too familiar to 
carry the lesson home. To say that we, 
as a people, eat too much, drink too 
much, work too hard, is only what is said 
time and time again. That is not the case 
abroad and yet the people seem just as 
happy. With the great natural re 
sources of the country, would it not seem 
possible to slow down in some things 
just a bit and develop the literary and 
cultural side of things. 

Many men, when they retire, especial- 
ly if they do so early in life, have noth 
ing wherewith to occupy themselves. 
They have achieved great things, true, 
but, stranded on the shores of success, 
they know not what to do with them: 
selves. One soon sickens of social life, 
even travel palls, so, rather than overdo 
one thing to the exclusion of others, why 
not gradually, as the years go by, take 
up a hobby, something that one can 
always fall back on for interest and 
amusement and joy of life? It must 
grow with the days of growth and to 
those who follow it will be an infinite 
source of happiness all the days of one’s 
life. Blessed be he that hath a hobby, 
for verily he can ride it to his heart’ 
content. 

But then, one can easily overdo a 


hobby. 
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A TRUE BLUE BANKER OF THE MAUVE 
DECADE 


With the recent death of Lyman J. Gage another of America’s great banking figures 
passes from the picture. Although Gage is only a name to bankers of the present yeneration 
he was perhaps the country’s leading banker during the last decade of the nineteenth century. 


covered and trained Frank A. 

Vanderlip and James B. Forgan, 
died January 26. He had been presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago for six years during the period 
when it was the greatest bank in the 
country. He was president of the 
World’s Fair in 1893. As McKinley’s 
Secretary of the Treasury he gained an 
international reputation by his skilful 
financing of the Spanish-American War. 
In short, he was the greatest banker in 
the United States during “The Mauve 
Decade;” yet few of the younger bankers 
of today remember his name. He be- 


L_ covers J. Gage, the man who dis- 


lieved, with the English, that when a 
man has achieved a substantial business 
success, he should retire and devote him- 
self to “politics, the pursuit of literature, 
the cultivation of art, the enjoyment of 
his landed estates,” and the other legiti- 
mate pleasures which a large income af- 


fords. So, for the last twenty years he 
has been living “the simple life” in re- 
tirement at Point Loma, near San Diego, 
California. 

Lyman Judson Gage was born June 
28, 1836, at De Ruyter, N. Y., of New 
England ancestry. Soon after his birth, 
his parents moved to Rome, N. Y., 
where he went to school. He even had 
a few years at Rome Academy. But he 
was anxious to get to work and left the 
academy before he graduated to become 
mail agent on the Rome and Watertown 
Railroad. A few years later, at the age 


Application to the Oneida 

| Bank, in Rome, resulted in his 

‘1 yment as office boy, at $100 a year. 
> end of a year, feeling that he 


had mastered the technique of running 
errands, he asked for a raise. The ofh- 
cers told him that $100 a year was more 
than an office boy’s job was worth, and 
that as it was against their principles to 
pay more than a job was worth, they 
would be able to get along without his 
services. 

Thus the year 1855 found him on his 
way to Chicago to look for another job 
in a bank. But there were no bank jobs 
to be had. In fact, jobs of all kinds were 
exceedingly scarce and Gage was 
eventually very glad to get work as a 
roustabout in a lumber yard. Faithful 
service was rewarded in due time by 
promotion—to night watchman. Later, 
he got a real promotion to the work of 
keeping the books, but this didn’t last. 
When the panic of 1857 came along, the 
firm had to reduce expenses, so one of 
the partners kept the books and Gage 
went back to his old job as night watch- 
man. 

NEEDED ONLY A START 


All this time, however, he was making 
periodical rounds of the banks in search 
of a bank job, gradually making himself 
known to the cashiers. When an open- 
ing for a bookkeeper appeared in the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company, in 
1858, he was sent for. “Can you keep 
a set of bank books?” asked the cashier 
“I can try,” replied young Gage. “That's 
not the question,” snapped the cashier, 
“can you keep a set of bank books?” 
“Well,” said Gage, swallowing hard, “if 
it can be done in twenty-three hours 
out of twenty-four, I can.” He got the 
job. 

A start was all he needed. The job 
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paid only $500 a year, but in a few 
months he was paying teller at $1200 a 
year. A few more years and he was 
promoted to cashier, at $2000 a year. 
And less than ten years after that first 
job as a bank bookkeeper, he had man- 
aged to make himself so favorably 
known among the bankers of Chicago 
that he was asked to become assistant 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Chicago. He accepted, in 1882 was ad- 
vanced to vice-president, and in 1891 
became president of the bank, at a salary 
of $25,000 a year, a fabulous sum in 
those days. 

In 1892 he brought James B. Forgan 
from the Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minn., to strengthen the 
staff of the First National, which had 
been considerably weakened by the ill- 
ness of two of its vice-presidents. Shortly 
after Forgan took up the work, Mr. 
Gage also fell ill, and the whole manage- 
ment was in Mr. Forgan’s hands during 
a very trying period, when it was almost 
impossible to loan bank funds. Mr. 
Gage’s reply to Mr. Forgan’s apology for 
so much idle money upon his return to 
the bank, was, “The fact that the bank’s 
doors are still open and the bank doing 
business proves that you know your busi- 
ness. 

Young men will naturally ask, “How 
was this rapid climb accomplished?” 
The answer is not so simple as the copy 
book maxims would have us believe, or as 
Mr. Gage himself would probably have 
explained it. Mr. Gage had, first of all, 
real ability. He had an unusual amount 
of energy. He had, finally, strength of 
character. These, with an element of 
luck, are the ingredients which produced 
his success. 

The record of the First National Bank 
of Chicago during his presidency is evi- 
dence of his ability. 

His energy was demonstrated in his 
many activities. During the ‘eighties he 
was three times president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, then only about 
ten years old. He laid the foundations 
tor the American Institute of Banking 





in his presidential address before the asso- 
ciation in 1884. “It must be recognized 
that an important practical feature of the 
work of our association is educational in 
character . . . to train that great body 
of untried men who will assume our re- 
sponsibilities when we lay them aside.” 


ECONOMIC CONFERENCES 


Believing that frank discussion would 
remove many of the misunderstandings 
between social classes, and thus prevent 
outbreaks like the horrible Haymarket 
Riots in 1886, he invited, a few months 
after this outburst of radicalism, seven 
other business men, eight radicals and 
eight professional men, to have dinner 
with him at his house and discuss cur- 
rent economic questions. This was the 
beginning of what later became the fa- 
mous Economic Conferences. The dis- 
cussions, which were held regularly, be- 
came so interesting that the members 
felt that the public should have a chance 
to share in them. Accordingly, the men 
interested hired a hall and invited every- 
one to attend. The purpose of the meet- 
ings was to discuss social and economic 
problems from all points of view. At 
each meeting, one member of the club 
would read a paper, after which ques- 
tions were permitted. Sometimes the 
propositions advanced were debated. It 
is related that Mr. Gage’s first paper on 
“Banking in its Relation to Public In- 
terest” was attacked so vigorously by the 
socialist members that he was badly 
worsted in the argument. It was this 
humiliation, so the story goes, that start- 
ed his persistent study of sociology and 
political economy. This story is prob- 
ably legend, for Mr. Gage’s address be- 
fore the A. B. A. two years previous to 
the formation of the Economic Club 
shows a very thorough knowledge of 
banking and economic theory. After 
three years, the Economic Conferences 
were discontinued by common consent. 
The “self satisfied classes” did not at- 
tend, and there was no noticeable effect 
on public opinion 
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Another project in which Mr. Gage 
had a large share was the Chicago Civic 
Federation, whose aim was “to bring into 
co-ordination those social and moral 
forces that make for common welfare.” 
The federation is credited with many 
of the municipal reforms of that day— 
divorcing the police from politics, ex- 
posing and largely stopping the giving 
and taking of bribes for city offices and 
the unearthing and stopping of election 
frauds. 

These civic activities naturally led Mr. 
Gage into politics. He was fairly active 
in the Democratic Party until he became 
disgusted with political methods. For a 
time he considered trying to establish a 
new party. He did organize an Honest 
Money League to combat the free silver 
agitation of the last two decades of the 
nineteenth century. It was his political 
service that enabled him to go to Wash- 
ington in 1892 and ask Grover Cleveland 
for the post of Secretary of the Treas 
ury for another Chicago banker, J. W. 
Doane, president of the Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company. Mr. Gage was 
very much embarrassed when Cleveland 
put him in the position of John Alden 
by offering to appoint him (Gage). 

As chairman or the financ> commit- 
tee for the World’s Fair, Mr. Gage did 
such a thorough job of raising money 
that he was made president of the local 
company in charge. His loyal service in 
helping to make the exposition the suc- 
cess earned him the title of “the most 
respected citizen of Chicago at that 
time.” 


STRENGTH OF CHARACTER 


Examples of his strength of character, 
his rigid adherence to principle, are 
numerous. In spite of his interest in 
political matters, he believed that for the 
good of its depositors and stockholders, a 
bank should have no political affiliations. 
When he became president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, he declined 
all public deposits in that bank, profit- 
able though they were. 


Another stury is told of how the board 
of directors of the World’s Fair had 
voted against him on a policy which he 
believed to be wrong. Without a mo 
ment’s hesitation, in spite of his great 
interest in the fair, he offered his resig- 
nation as president, whereupon the 
board, after a brief discussion, reversed 
its attitude. 

Again, when he was being put for- 
ward for the position of Secretary of the 
Treasury in McKinley's cabinet, he made 
a public statement of his political views 
(remember he was a Democrat), and 
added that he would not change these 
views an iota if he were offered the secre- 
taryship, though he would not be at all 
disappointed if McKinley decided to ap- 
point someone else. 

H. H. Kohlsaat, then owner of the 
Chicago Times-Herald, was responsible 
for Mr. Gage’s appointment to this post. 
After persuading Gage, through Mrs. 
Gage (using the picture of the social 
position of a cabinet officer’s wife as 
bait) to consider the office, Kohlsaat 
phoned McKinley that he ought to ap 
point Gage to show appreciation of the 
votes of the gold Democrats, without 
which McKinley would have been de- 
feated. McKinley said, “All right, I'll 
send Charley Dawes to see him.” Next 
day the papers announced that great 
pressure was being brought to bear on 
McKinley to appoint Gage, and Mark 
Hanna came rushing from Cleveland to 
find out “Where the Hell is the great 
pressure? I never heard him mentioned 
for the place!” 

It is a final evidence of Mr. Gage’s 
character and reputation that McKinley 
received more telegrams and letters of 
congratulation on Mr. Gage’s appoint- 
ment than on all the other cabinet places 
combined. 

When Mr. Gage went to Washing 
ton, he took with him Frank A. Vander 
lip, then a reporter on the Chicago 
Economist, as his private secretary. Like 
Gage himself in the bookkeeper’s job, 
Vanderlip was only a few months in 
proving himself worthy of a bigger job. 
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He was advanced to Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury and before he had 
served out his term the National City 
Bank of New York had spoken for his 
services. 

Under the independent treasury sys- 
tem which existed then, the less dis- 
turbance the activities of the Secretary of 
the Treasury created in the money mar- 
ket, the better he discharged his office. 
During Mr. Gage’s administration this 
was made more difficult by abnormally 
large Government receipts, more than 
$1,000,000,000 being collected in one 
period of eighteen months. Yet in only 
one month of those eighteen did the 
Treasury balance exceed $300,000,000, 
so skilfully were payments managed. 


NOT CONTENT WITH PASSIVE POLICY 


Lyman J. Gage was not content with 
a merely passive policy like this. He had 
a program. He wanted to establish the 
gold standard firmly; he wanted to re- 
fund the public debt at a lower rate of 
interest; and he wanted to inject at least 
a little elasticity into the currency. 

He announced his intention of main- 
taining the gold standard if the Govern- 
ment could possibly do it, early in his 
term. One observer says that Gage’s as- 
surance that the gold standard would be 
maintained was his greatest contribution 
as Secretary of the Treasury. It must 
have been particularly gratifying to him, 
therefore, to be in office when the Gold 
Standard Act of 1900 (incorrectly 
named, for it merely re-affirmed adher- 
ence to the gold standard and provided 
specific ways of maintaining it) was 
passed. 

The second aim in the program was 
also attained, in large measure, for Secre- 
tary Gage is credited with having re- 
funded $446,000,000 of the national 
debt, with a net saving to the Govern- 
ment of $11,000,000. 

Elasticity of the currency, however, 
had t> wait fifteen years. When the 
lack of it caused a threatened money 
panic ‘n 1899, Secretary Gage used every 


possible means to avert the panic. He 
anticipated the maturity of Government 
bonds, prepaid the interest on other 
Government bonds, and deposited large 
amounts of Government funds in the 
banks. He was criticized severely for the 
latter, on the ground that he showed 
favoritism in placing these deposits. No 
evidence of favoritism survives, however. 
From that time, the practice of the 
Treasury's depositing Government funds 
in the banks to relieve a currency short- 
age became common in every monetary 
crisis until the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, with the Federal 
Reserve banks as fiscal agents for the 
Government, relieved the necessity for 
such deposits. 

The financing of the Spanish-American 
War gained Mr. Gage the greatest pub- 
lic commendation of all his acts as 
Secretary of the Treasury. Financial 
advisers told him that the $200,000,000 
loan which he proposed to float could 
not be sold on better than a 33% per 
cent. basis. He relied entirely on his own 
financial shrewdness in fixing the rate 
on the loan (which was sold at par) at 
3 per cent. He also defied convention by 
offering the loan direct to the public in- 
stead of through an underwriting syndi- 
cate. The loan was oversubscribed, 
more than 320,000 people applying for 
small amounts, and the price rose to a 
premium while subscriptions were being 
taken. 

After the assassination of Mr. 
McKinley, Mr. Gage was not happy as 
Secretary of the Treasury under Roose- 
velt. Roosevelt appreciated Mr. Gage’s 
ability, and invited him to remain, but 
both men were of too aggressive ard posi- 
tive a nature to work well together. As 
soon as courtesy would permit, Mr. Gage 
resigned. 


HEADS UNITED STATES TRUST OF 
NEW YORK 


He had been tendered the presidency 
of the United States Trust Company of 
New York and, immediately after his 
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resignation from the Treasury, he accept- 
ed this position. From 1902 to 1906 he 
was in New York, but he was not happy 
there either. He found, he said, that it 
is very difficult for a banker trained in 
the West to get accustomed to the Wall 
Street attitude. For him it was prac- 
tically impossible. Rather than continue, 
therefore, at work which was uncon- 
genial, he resigned and retired from 
banking for good. 

When he bought property at Point 
Loma and settled there, it was reported 
that he had taken up theosophy, that 
being almost entirely a colony of the- 
osophists. He denied this, saying that 
he lived at Point Loma because the cli- 
mate there suited him best. 

Lyman J. Gage was a big man, phys- 
ically, as well as in business, standing 
full six feet. With his bushy white 
beard, in his later pictures he looked 
not unlike Charles Evans Hughes. He 
was genial, kindly, and charitable by na- 
ture, with a wide tolerance for dissent- 
ing views. He had no tolerance, how- 
ever, for a man who abused his con- 
fidence. He read widely, and had in his 
Chicago home a splendid library in 
which he passed some of his happiest 
hours. One man said that he would 
rather ask Gage for a contribution of 
$1000 in his library, than ask him for 
$10 in his office. At one time Mr. 
Gage was fond of fiction, but as he grew 
older biography interested him most. 
The book he read most often, he said, 
was “The Dialogues of Plato.” John 
Stuart Mill, Jevons, and Spencer were 
among his favorite writers. 

With a well filled mind and an ability 
to express himself clearly, he was in de- 
mand as an after-dinner speaker. He 
was apt to moralize a good deal in his 
speeches, but he had a golden mine of 
jokes and funny stories. Curiously 
enough, though he was a graceful 
speaker, because of shyness, or in order 
to concentrate the better on what he was 
to say, he usually spoke with his eyes 
closed. 

Mr. Gage, then, achieved success as a 





banker, as a public servant, as a citizen, 
and asa man. He trained other men to 
take his place when he had done his 
work. His duty to society performed, 
he retired to a happy and quiet old age. 
But his service to the banking profession, 
of which he was once the leading light, 
should not be too soon forgotten. 

ilo 








BALTIMORE BANK FAVORS pro 
LOAN ON SOLDIER BONUS mel 
CERTIFICATES 
Editor THE BANKERS MAGAZINE: 7 
Sir: Noting in the February, 1927, 

issue of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, page sta 
234, an article on the “Loans on Soldier sul 
Bonus Certificates” in which subject the mo 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank last 
of Baltimore is very much interested, I hav 
would call attention to the fact that our sen 
bank was the first in this section of the try, 
United States to throw its doors wide has 
open to the World War Veterans. tint 
On January 4 our bank published an qua 
advertisement which appeared in every isc; 
daily paper in Baltimore offering to T 
handle loans on the bonus certificates of in s 
all ex-service men who brought personal mor 
identification and their discharge papers. plac 
As a result our bank was crowded every renc 
day for weeks through our efforts to Con 
give the veterans their due. Fina 
We concur with Edmund S. Wolfe, men 
president of the First National Bank of men 
Bridgeport, Conn., when he states that the 
their bank’s contribution of time and dian 
effort is small when compared to the sary 
war time and the sacrifice made by every artic 
certificate holder and we feel it our duty that 
to not only explain the provisions of the shou 
Act but also to make it easy for these with 
men to negotiate loans. It takes but whic 
small effort on our part to accommodate ical « 
these needy and deserving men and at ket { 
the same time secure for ourselves 4 In 
prime, satisfactory investment. zreat 
Very truly yours, two 

D. C. W. WARD, Jr. The 
Assistant. cashier the Farmers and reser 
Merchants National Bank, Baltimore, = f 
ree 
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THE FUTURE OF THE SILVER INDUSTRY 


By C. M. SHorRT 


What effect will the adoption of the gold standard by India have on the silver market? 
ilow have economic and political developments in the past affected the interest of silver 
producers? These questions are considered in the following article, the author of which is a 
member of the staff of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


a country’s monetary system have 

been seen recently in the disturbed 
state of the silver market and as < re- 
sult the price of silver dropped a few 
months ago to the lowest point in the 
last decade. The producers of this metal 
have again faced the prospect of a les- 
sened demand, mainly because one coun- 
try, with an increasing external trade, 
has found itself at a disadvantage in con- 
tinuing a currency system which is inade- 
quate in international commerce, as this 
is carried on today. 

The chief reason for the recent drop 
in silver prices is the prospect of paper 
money, resting on a gold standard, re- 
placing silver rupees as the principal cur- 
rency in India, as proposed by the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency and 
Finance. If the Commission’s recom- 
mendations are accepted, India’s require- 
ments for silver, hitherto the greatest in 
the world, will be lessened and the In- 
dian Government might find it neces- 
sary to sell a fair amount of silver. This 
article deals with the principal events 
that have led to the conclusion that India 
should reform its currency system and 
with some of the adverse conditions 
which, as a result of economic and polit- 
ical developments, have affected the mar- 
ket for silver more than a century. 

India and China have long been the 
greatest markets for silver, taking about 
two-thirds of the world’s production. 
The Indian Government, having a large 
reserve. has not been a purchaser of sil- 
ver for coinage purposes during the last 
three or four years, but the importation 


r SHE effects of a proposed change in 


for private account in 1925 amounted 
to 107,800,000 ounces, this large quan- 
tity being for hoarding and for ornamen- 
tal purposes, age-old practices founded 
upon social customs and the East In- 
dian’s lack of knowledge of the ways of 
modern trade and business agencies. 
Consequently, a large part of the income 
of the Indian people is invested in the 
two precious metals, gold and silver, and 
the bullion, being retained by the buyers, 
is not turned back into the channels of 
commerce, nor does it find its way to the 
government's reserves. Its further ef- 
fectiveness in the business world is, there- 
fore, lost. China has had a silver cur- 
rency system for centuries and it takes 
large quantities of silver each year, chiefly 
for monetary purposes. The imports in 
1925 into Shanghai, the principal port 
of entry, were estimated at 66,000,000 
ounces. At present, civil war, dimin- 
ished exports and increased imports have 
placed China in a position where it must 
find it difficult to absorb silver in the 
same volume as in 1925 and it is even 
probable that it may be forced to dispose 
of some of its present store, which is 
known to be very large. 


FREE COINAGE PROHIBITED IN INDIA 


In 1893, India made the first radical 
change in four centuries in its monetary 
system. The free coinage of silver was 
prohibited and the English sovereign 
was made a legal tender, although it 
never became a substantial part of the 
circulation. Silver and paper rupees, 
mutually convertible, remained as the 
principal media of internal exchange and 
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the government began dealing in sterl- 
ing exchange with the object of bringing 
the silver rupee to a parity with gold. 
This gold standard exchange, as it was 
called, served well enough until dis- 
turbed by the Great War. By 1917 
India had a large favorable foreign trade 
balance and, as usual, silver was de- 
sired as part settlement. It will be re- 
called that throughout practically the en- 
tire world there was then a greatly in- 
creased amount of money in circulation, 
a substantial part of which was silver 
coin. The resulting demand for silver, 
of course, increased its value and it be- 
came apparent that the silver content of 
the rupee would soon be worth more than 
the face value of the coin. The Indian 
Government, faced with the possibility 
of silver rupees being melted for their 
bullion value and finding it impracticable 
to keep its currency at parity with gold, 
arranged to obtain silver from the 


United States Government at the fixed 
price of $1 per ounce and there was 


placed at India’s disposal 350,000,000 
silver dollars, accumulated by the United 
States under the Sherman Act. While 
this measure solved India’s currency 
problem for the time being, it did not 
overcome the inherent weaknesses of the 
system which, as summarized by the 
commission which recently completed its 
investigations, are as follows: 

1. The system is far from simple, and 
the basis of the stability of the rupee is 
not readily intelligible to the uninstruct- 
ed public. One form of gold token cur- 
rency (into which there is an unlimited 
obligation to convert the other) is highly 
expensive and is liable to vanish if the 
price of silver rises above a certiin level. 

2. There is a cumbrous duplication of 
reserves, with an antiquated and dan- 
gerous division of respons‘b‘lity for the 
control of credit and currency policy. 

3. The system does not secure the auto- 
matic exnansion and contraction of cur- 
rency. Such movements are too wholly 
denendent on the will of the currency 
authority. 

4. The system is inelastic. 


The proposed reform of India’s cur- 
rency system provides that any turther 
issues of paper money would be redeem- 
able in gold bullion only and a real gold 
standard, similar to that now in force 
in Great Britain, would thereby be es- 
tablished. The silver rupee would, how- 
ever, still be legal tender and no steps 
would be taken to forcibly retire it from 
circulation; the populace would be per- 
mitted to use this coin as extensively as 
it desired, although, of course, the ef. 
fect of the commissicn’s proposals would 
be to reduce the amount in circulat‘on 
and eventually to employ it as metallic 
money as in other countries, namely, as 
small change. The Indian Government 
holds about 360,000,000 ounces of silver 
in store, which is above its requirements. 
If any large part of this stock were 
thrown on the market great loss would 
be sustained by the producers and some 
other far-reaching effects might be felt 
in international trade channels. 


RELATION OF SILVER TO GOLD PRICES 


One of the most authorities said, in 
testifying before the commission: “One 
also has to bear in mind the interaction 
between gold and silver prices. There 
is a reaction upon gold prices when an 
extreme fall or rise takes place in the 
value of silver, which is none the less 
serious because it is indirect and not very 
apparent on the surface. The conse’ 
quential changes in prices generally, and 
in trade conditions, which would be pro 
duced, the disturbance. to the world’s 
economic peace and confidence, the inter’ 
ference with the long-established social 
habits of the people of India in the use 
of silver, the shock to the reliance of a 
great country like China upon silver as 
a medium of currency and a common 
store of value, could not fail to have im: 
portant effects upon the gold prices of 
countries in Europe, and indeed, in 
America.” 

The commission therefore suggested 
that the surplus supply might be reduced 
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gradually by absorption into circulation 
in the normal expansion of trade. Ac- 
cordingly, it may not be necessary to 
sell part or even any of the government's 
present reserve, and apparently the com- 
mission feels that there is a good chance 
that its proposals can be made effective 
without undue dislocation of trade and 
without widespread dissatisfaction. 

The Indian legislature will shortly con- 
sider the commission’s report but as the 
main recommendations are regarded as 
acceptable and the Indian Government 
has announced that it is prepared to sup- 
port it as a whole, it seems almost certain 
that India’s currency will be based on a 
gold standard. India now ranks fifth 
among the countries engaged ‘n foreign 
trade and its monetary system must 
sooner or later be remodeled so that 
trading abroad can be conducted on a 
basis that will not cause such difficulties 
as have been experienced in the past, and 
which to a lesser degree still confront 
the government. 

While the East Indian will probably 
never entirely forego the hoarding of 
gold and silver, there have been definite 
indications recently that this habit is not 
so widespread as formerly, for, as the 
country has progressed commercially, 
the modern ways of safeguarding wealth 
have become better known and banking 
and investing facilities have been more 
generally made use of. It is quite prob- 
able, however, that any change in this 
direction will be gradual and that the 
use of silver for hoarding and for orna- 
ments will be continued on a very large 
scale for many years, especially if, as is 
the case this year, general business con- 
ditions in India show improvement as 
a result of a favorable monsoon and good 
crops. 

The passing of silver as a main cur- 
rency in India would mark another 
stage in the journey toward world-wide 
monometallism. The first step in this 
direction was taken by England a little 
more than 100 years ago when gold was 
declared the standard of value. From 


3 


then until 1873 the price of silver was 
practically stationary, averaging about 
$1.20 per ounce, but in that year the 
newly formed German Empire placed its 
currency on a gold basis and sold a large 
quantity of silver obtained by melting 
coins formerly used in the separate 
states, then united into one country. The 
supply from that source and increased 
production from new mines in America 
caused a sharp decline in the price of the 
metal, as a result of which, other Euro- 
pean nations and the United States for- 
mally suspended the free coinage of sil- 
ver and it was used throughout the 
modern world for subsidiary issues— 
pieces of change suitable only for small 
business transactions. With gold as a 
common standard of value, these coun- 
tries could, if necessary, settle their trade 
balances in coin or bullion of that metal, 
a form of payment generally acceptable 
and not, like silver, subject to fluctua- 
tions in value. 

From the time when the most im- 
portant countries discarded silver as a 
base for currency issue the market was 
influenced by business depressions, wars, 
famine in India and the agitation for 
bimetallism but the price trend was gen- 
erally downward, ending in 1908 when 
the low point of 44 cents per ounce was 
reached. In the more recent history of 
silver we find that the price gradually 
advanced from 1909 to 1914, in which 
period there were few major disturb- 
ances to the world’s trade. In the first 
year or two of the Great War the market 
was depressed, but thereafter the heavy 
coinage of silver, the passing of the Pitt- 
man Act in the United States and the 
great demand from India resulted in im- 
provement and by 1917 the price was 
around 80 cents per ounce and for a time 
silver was selling for more than $1 per 
ounce. 

The price of silver remained fairly 
steady during 1918 and in the first few 
months of 1919, chiefly because of the 
Indian purchase of United States silver 
dollars. In May, 1919, the Anglo 
American agreement governing these 
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shipments to India came to an end and 
the price of silver responded to the law 
of supply and demand which had been 
held in check for the two previous years, 
and in February, 1920, the highest price 
ever recorded, $1.79 per ounce, was 
reached. A decline then took place 
ending in the early part of 1921 when 
the market value of silver was £4 cents 
per ounce, the lowest point since 1915. 
During the next four years prices were 
fairly steady, ranging, on the average, 
from 60 cents to 70 cents per ounce. 
During the first six months of the cur- 
rent year there was a steady though 
gradual decline in silver prices. In the 
latter part of July large quantities of 
silver reached London from China and 
the publication of the commission's 
recommendations caused further large 
sales and by October the London quota- 
tion was down to 24% pence. 

In the last ten years several countries 
have reduced the quantity of silver in 
their coin, while others now issue tokens 
composed entirely of base metals, such as 
nickel and bronze. In Great Britain the 
silver content of the coins has been re- 
duced by about 45 per cent., while some 
of the French, Italian and Belgian sub- 
sidiary coins do not now coniain any 
silver. These changes were made because 
of the high value of silver during and 
following the war, and the experiments 
with less expensive metals have been so 
successful that it is doubtful if silver will 
ever regain its pre-war populacity as a 
coinage metal. Within the iast few 
months the Bank of France has sold a 
large quantity of silver, accumulated by 
withholding coin of this metal from cir- 
culation and this, of course, indicates 
that the Old World is not likely to pur- 
chase heavily for coinage. 


OUTPUT SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 


The world’s output of silver has in- 
creased substantially in the last few 
years, the production in 1926 being 


about 241,000,000 ounces. Of this total, 
Mexico, the leading silver mining cen- 


ter, contributed 93,000,000 ounces, the 
United States 62,000,000 ounces, Can- 
ada 20,000,000 ounces and South 
America about 30,000,000 ounces. Mex- 
ico obtains most of its silver from ore 
mined principally for this metal and 
would, of course, feel most severely the 
effects of any prolonged depression. 
About two-thirds of the United States 
product is obtained from copper, lead 
and zinc ores; the precious me‘a! content 
affords an additional source of profit, 
but its value per ton of ore is not great. 
In Canada approximately 50 per cent. 
of the silver is recovered from silver and 
silver-gold ores, the remainder being de- 
rived from copper, lead and zinc ores. 

At present the most disturbing factor 
in the silver market is the uncertainty as 
to China’s requirements and the pos 
sibility of further large sales by specula- 
tors, but if there is no change for the 
worse in respect to these two features 
the silver producers will have time to 
readjust their operations to the prospec’ 
tive marketing conditions. In any form 
of mining the cost of production is a 
most important factor and it should be 
borne in mind that it now costs less to 
produce silver than it did a few years 
ago when the price of the metal was 60 
cents to 70 cents per ounce. There is 
also to be considered the prospect of a 
further decline in the general price level 
and that will assist the great advances 
which have been, and are stil] being 
made, in metallurgy providing for econ’ 
omies in the treatment of ores and for a 
higher percentage of recovery of the min’ 
eral content. 

A few years ago it was difficult 
to sell lead, zinc and nickel, but today 
these products are in demand for many 
purposes not previously known and now 
command good prices. Undoubtedly the 
silver mining industry is confronted by 
some serious problems, but it produces 
one of the most valuable and ductile 
metals, the demand for which by the arts 
and industries may easily be enlarged and 
silver mining can, as it has previously, 
survive difficult times. 





IS OUR NEW COLLECTION SYSTEM 
MAKING PROGRESS? 


By WALTER E. SPAHR 


How much progress has been made in scientific check collection under the Federal 
Reserve Act? In the following article the subject is discussed by one of the country’s leading 


authorities. 


The author is associate professor of economics in New York University and the 


author of “The Clearing and Collection of Checks.” 


tem, instituted in 1914, provided a 
new mechanism for the clearing and 
collection of checks, which it was hoped 
would supersede the irregular practices 
existing at that time. The new system 


[en Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 


was superimposed upon the old, and, 
until 1921, developed rapidly, tending to 
replace the old cumbersome practices. 
Since that year, however, it has made 
relatively little, if any, gain, and today 
both the old and the new “systems” are 
working together in the United States. 


The writer, after having made a 
rather lengthy study of the methods used 
in clearing and collecting checks in the 
United States, was particularly interested 
in the observations, made in the October 
issue of the Journal of the Canadian 
Bankers Association by A. B. Barker of 
Toronto, relative to certain aspects of the 
United States system. Perhaps it would 
not be out of place to add a few observa- 
tions to those of Mr. Barker, and, in cer- 
tain respects, to correct a few erroneous 
impressions which the casual reader 
might gather from some of his comments 
on the United States system. 

It should be borne in mind at the out- 
set that generalizations regarding clearing 
and collection practices in the United 
States are rather unsafe since the “sys- 
tem” is a mixture of practices. 

In general, an explanation of the 
methods of clearing and collecting checks 
in the United States must take account 
of two systems: (1) That used by the 
ban: which employ the Federal Reserve 
clearing and collection system, and (2) 


that used by banks not employing the 
system. Mr. Barker’s article seemed to 
assume that all banks used the Federal 
Reserve clearing and collection mechan- 
ism. Unfortunately for the United 
States this is not true. These two sys- 
tems will be described briefly in the 
order mentioned. 

The Federal Reserve Banking System 
was superimposed upon the old National 
Banking System which had been 1n exist- 
ence since 1863. All national banks were 
compelled to become members as the 
price of retaining their charters. Per- 
mission was given state banks to become 
members under certain prescribed condi- 
tions which have been liberalized and 
made altogether favorable to such banks, 
The Federal Reserve System is composed 
of twelve Federal Reserve banks and 
twenty-three branches and is under the 
control of the Federal Reserve Board of 
eight members, two of which are the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency as ex-officio mem- 
bers. The Federal Reserve System is 
not co-extensive with the Federal Re- 
serve clearing and collection system. 
Member banks in the Federal Reserve 
System may or may not use its clearing 
and collection mechanism; they may col- 
lect their checks through any channels 
they choose. The only compulsory fea- 
ture in the system is that member banks 
(and those non-member clearing banks 
which wish to use the system) must re- 
mit at par for checks sent them by the 
Federal Reserve banks or branches and 
must carry with the central institutions 
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deposits sufficient to care for all checks 
being cleared and collected. 


BANK ACTS AS CLEARING HOUSE 


Each Federal Reserve bank acts as a 
clearing house for the member and non- 
member clearing banks of its district as 
do the Federal Reserve bank branches, 
certain parts of the larger districts being 
allotted to the branches by the parent 
Federal Reserve banks. The _inter- 
district settlements are made through the 
gold settlement fund at Washington, 
D. C., each business day. All Federal Re- 
serve banks and sixteen of the twenty- 
three branches maintain telegraphic con- 
nections with this central clearing 
agency and clear their inter-district 
items daily by means of evening tele- 
grams. The settling agent, who effects 
the settlements on the books of the gold 
settlement fund, telegraphs to each Fed- 
eral Reserve bank its standing as the re- 
sult of the clearing before the bank is 
opened for business on the day following 
the clearing. The sixteen branches which 
clear through the gold setttlement fund 
are known as direct-selling branches; the 
other seven branches have their inter- 
district obligations settled through their 
respective parent Federal Reserve banks. 

Let us consider that part of the Fed- 
eral Reserve clearing and collection sys- 
tem known as the intra-district clearing 
system. If member and non-member 
clearing banks are in the same town or 
city they must collect directly from each 
other if there is no clearing house. If 
a clearing house association exists they 
may clear through it or collect directly, 
or they may do both. If in the same city 
with the Federal Reserve bank or branch 
they may clear through the central insti- 
tution. All of these arrangements exist 
in the United States. When the banks 
are not in the same city but are in the 
same district the Federal Reserve bank 
or branch becomes the clearing house of 
the district for those banks which choose 
to use it. These banks divide themselves 
into three classes: (a) member banks, 
(b) non-member clearing banks which 


carry accounts with the Federal Reserve 
bank or branch of their district in order 
to avail themselves of the privilege of 
collecting their out-of-town checks 
through the Federal Reserve bank or 
branch and (c) the non-member banks 
which agree to remit at par for checks 
presented to them by the Federal Re- 
serve bank or branch of that district, but 
which do not carry accounts with the 
Federal Reserve bank or seek to use it as 
a medium through which to collect their 
own out-of-town checks. The following 
table gives a summary record of member 
and non-member banks on and not on 
the par list: 


Non-member banks 
not on 
par list 


Member 
banks 
7,624 
7,622 
7,909 
8,692 
9,089 
9,637 
9,847 
9,911 
9,875 
9,532 
9,336 


Year 


Aug. 15, 1916 
Jan. 15, 1917 
Jan. 15, 1918 
Jan. 15, 1919 
Jan. 15, 1920 
Jan. 15, 1921 
Jan. 15, 1922 
Jan. 15, 1923 
Jan. 15, 1924 
Oct. 31, 1925 
Oct. 31, 1926 


on par list 

7,032 

8,130 

9,268 
10,595 
16,986 
19,101 
18,066 
17,777 
16,484 
14,742 
14,066 


10,336 
9,923 
3,566 
1,705 
2,350 
2,289 
3,013 
3,968 
3,935 


It will be noticed that this table, which 
was compiled from the Annual Reports 
of the Federal Reserve Board and Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletins, makes no distinc 
tion between non-member clearing banks 
and non-member par banks. “Non: 
member banks on the par list” include 
both classes of par banks, presumably. 
It will be noticed, also, that the maxi- 
mum membership in numbers was 
reached in 1921. While there have been 
increasing withdrawals from the Federal 
Reserve clearing and collection system 
as a result of the par remittance contro 
versy, the increased tendency toward 
consolidation of banks also must be con: 
sidered in an analysis of the decline of 
membership on the par list. 


WAYS OF COLLECTION 


The first two classes of banks, member 
and non-member clearing banks, may 


collect their out-of-town intra-district 
checks in any one or all of three ways: 
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(1) through their Federal Reserve bank 
or its branches, (2) in certain cases and 
with the permission of the Federal Re- 
serve bank, they may send items directly 
to the drawee banks and settle through 
the Federal Reserve bank or branches, 
and (3) they may collect through cor- 
respondents. Banks in class (c), the 
non-member, non-clearing par banks, 
collect their out-of-town checks through 
correspondents only. Non-par banks, 
those not associated with the Federal 
Reserve clearing and collection system, 
of which there are nearly 4000, collect 
through correspondents. It is clear from 
the preceding explanation that Mr. 
Barker's statement (p. 52) that in the 
United States “ . cheques on out-of- 
town points are sent to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the district” is inadequate 
and misleading, not only with respect to 
intra-district but inter-district collections 
as well. 

In inter-district collections, member 
and non-member clearing banks may col- 
lect: (1) through their own Federal Re- 
serve bank or branch, (2) they may send 
the items direct to the Federal Reserve 
bank or branch in the district of the 
drawee bank provided the parent Federal 
Reserve bank has granted them permis- 
sion to do this, and (3) the Federal Re- 
serve banks or branches to which the col- 
lecting banks belong, in a few instances, 
may send the items direct to the drawee 
banks in other districts. As a result, Mr. 
Barker’s statement is hardly adequate. 
He says: “If out of that district, it sends 
them to the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
district in which the drawee bank is sit- 
uated which will collect or charge them 
to the drawee bank.” These so-called 
direct-sendings, to which Mr. Barker's 
statement applies, constitute a small 
Proportion of the inter-district collection 
items. His statement also ignores the 
practices of the non-member non-par 
banks which do not use the Federal Re- 
serve collecting mechanism and _ those 
member and non-member clearing banks 
which may not choose to use the system 
in collecting their inter-district items. 

But the main point at issue in Mr. 


Barker's article is the question of imme- 
diate versus deferred credit for items 
deposited with a bank for collection. He 
says (p. 52) that since the member banks 
do not receive credit for collection items 
until they are collected “the bank re- 
ceiving the item on deposit will hardly 
therefore, without compensation, permit 
the use of funds by the depositor until 
it has received credit from the Federal 


WALTER E. SPAHR 


Associate professor of economics, New 
York University. 


Reserve Bank, and this effectively puts a 
stop to financing by customers, on 
cheques deposited but in transit.” 

There are so many important excep- 
tions to this statement in the practices 
in the United States that it hardly can 
be considered valid. The deferred credit 
system, which is applied by the Federal 
Reserve banks in collecting out-of-town 
checks, applies to the collecting banks 
only, and does not control the arrange- 
ments existing between the depositor and 
his collecting bank. Banks in competing 
for deposits quite often give immediate 
credit to desirable depositors for out-of- 
town items and absorb the expense them- 
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selves. Indeed, the practice became so 
common and so expensive to the New 
York City banks in their competitive 
struggle for deposits, that the New York 
Clearing House banks adopted a ruling 
compelling the members to charge for 
collection charges were in the nature of 
of protection to the member banks. These 
collection charges were in the nature of 
interest charges for credit advanced on 
uncollected items and for the general ex- 
penses of collection. It has been stated 
quite often, however, that members of 
the clearing house have repeatedly vio- 
lated the requirements relative to making 
collection charges as a result of the stress 
of competition with banks free from 
such restrictions. During last summer 
the requirement was suspended and all 
banks are now free to charge or not 
charge, give immediate credit or not, as 
they see fit. Banks which have not been 
members of the clearing housés in the 
United States have engaged quite freely 
in the practice of extending credit to cus- 
tomers for uncollected items, thereby 
taking advantage of an effective competi- 
tive weapon’ against the clearing house 
members. Some banks are known to be 
exceedingly scrupulous against making 
any advances of this character; others 
favor certain depositors; still others make 
no effort to keep careful records of such 
items which enter a depositor’s account 
unless the items are large or unless the 
depositor habitually deposits such items 
or engages in questionable practices. 


COLLECT WITHOUT CHARGE 


Not only do many banks in the United 
States give immediate credit for uncol- 
lected items, but some also collect the 
items free of charge, and, in addition, in 
some cases, pay interest on the uncollect- 
ed funds. Competition for business and 
lack of co-operation have been respon- 
sible largely for these conditions. Large 
city banks, in competing for the deposits 
of the out-of-town banks, have been 
guilty of indulging in this practice and 
in some cases have carried such deposits 
at a net loss. While the practice may be 


less common than before the Federal Re- 
serve System was instituted, it still exists, 
Non-member non-par banks have not 
changed their habits in this respect and 
it is doubtful to what extent member 
banks of the system have done so. 

Mr. Barker points out that the system 
of charging in Canada and the United 
States system of deferring credit are two 
ways of arriving at the same result, 
“though, from the bank’s standpoint, the 
American method seems to produce bet- 
ter results, as the bank is always sure of 
receiving interest on the items while they 
are in transit, which the Canadian banks 
do not always obtain.” The United 
States system cannot be classified on any 
such simple basis. The deferred credit 
system in vogue refers primarily to the 
practice of the Federal Reserve banks 
in giving credit to the collecting banks; 
it may or may not be applied by the col- 
lecting banks to their customers. De- 
ferred availability to banks must be dis- 
tinguished from deferred availability to 
individuals. Just how the United States 
banks receive interest on the items while 
they are in transit is not clear. 

Mr. Barker says “Canada seems to be 
the only country where depositors are 
permitted to use, without charge, the pro 
ceeds of uncollected cheques drawn on 
banks in the same place.” From the ac- 
count given above of the practices of 
banks in the United States it is clear 
that the custom is not peculiar to Can- 
ada. Not only do many banks in the 
United States give immediate credit for 
uncollected items as indicated, but sim- 
ilar results appear even when banks at’ 
tempt to avoid the practice. For example, 
if the bank extends credit to the customer 
at the time the bank itself receives credit 
on the books of the Federal Reserve bank 
as stipulated in the time-schedule for col- 
lection, the items may be returned “not 
good,” in which case (except in the 
case of large items) there is an element 
of time in which banks have extended 
credit to the customer without interest. 
Furthermore, in constructing the time 
schedules for deferred credit purposes, 
the various lengths of time for reaching 
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banks in the districts are averaged. For 
example, in some districts, no bank, ac- 
cording to the time schedule, is more 
than two days’ time from the Federal 
Reserve bank, even though it actually 
requires three days to reach and receive 
acknowledgment from many of the 
drawee banks. In such cases, which are 
quite common in the New York and 
Philadelphia districts, the customer re- 
ceives credit before the items are actual- 
ly collected, the Federal Reserve banks 
carrying the “float” in these instances. 
Nor has “check kiting” disappeared 
from the United States. It exists not 
only in the sense defined by Mr. Barker, 
that is, “getting credit for the time it 
takes to clear cheques from one bank to 
another,” but in a sense which has been 
somewhat notorious in the past in the 
United States, that of making deposits 
in different banks by depositing checks 
drawn on out-of-town banks in which 
no deposits exist, receiving immediate 
credit for the uncollected items, and then 
meeting the various obligations as they 
come due by drawing on the various 
deposits of uncollected items, thus de- 
veloping a chain of deposits based upon 
uncollected items properly timed to meet 
the checks as they come in for collection. 
Banks sometimes find themselves not only 
extending credit in this manner but final- 


ly defrauded of the funds. 


“SYSTEM” IS COMPLEX 


It is clear that the United States 
“system” is too complex to permit many 
safe generalizations. It is unfortunate 
that all banks do not belong to the Fed- 
eral Reserve clearing and collection sys- 
tem. It would be better for the banks 
themselves as well as for the country as 
a whole since the fundamental principles 
of the system are well-nigh ideal in con- 
ception. But the system does not at- 
tempt to regulate the practices of banks 
IN giving immediate or deferred credit 
to their customers. It merely encourages 


the dropping of collection charges since 
the items are collected at par through 
the system, on the theory that the bene- 
fits of par remittance should be passed 
on to the individual depositors. The op- 
posing banks (those opposing par remit- 
tance) present a serious problem which 
demands a solution. While the opposi- 
tion does not rest upon any sound basis, 
Congress seems to have little disposition 
at present to stir up further opposition 
to the Federal Reserve System. The 
banking situation is disconcerting and 
discouraging to the advocates of sound 
banking practices in the United States 
since it well may prove to be true that 
we are in a state of backward evolution. 


COMMENDS T. N. T. ARTICLE 


Editor THE BANKERS MAGAZINE: 


Sir: 
I have just read with considerable in- 
terest the excellent article, “Banks and 


the Building and Loan Associations,” by 
T. N. T., appearing on page 167 of 
your February issue. The author has 
made an excellent presentation, and his 
recommendations are both intelligent and 
practical. 

While we are on the subject, why 
would it not be a good idea for the 
various state bankers associations and for 
the American Bankers Association to or- 
ganize, as has already been suggested, 
“co-operative bank sections?” (Paren- 
thetically, “co-operative bank” is the 
most complete and best definition of what 
a building and loan association is.) 
Meeting thus on common ground, I am 
sure there would be a steady increase in 
co-operation and understanding between 
the banks and the building and joan asso- 
ciations (co-operative banks). 

Very truly yours, 
THE FRANKLIN SOCIETY, 


By George L. Bliss, Vice-President. 
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ADVERTISING ADVANTAGES OF THE 
MCFADDEN ACT TO NATIONAL 
BANKS 


By C. H. WETTERAU 


The adoption of the McFadden Bill gives to national banks added privileges and increased 


prestige which should be immediately capitalized in advertising. 


The author of this article 


is vice-president of the American National Bank of Nashville, Tenn. 


Reserve Act was to provide an 

elastic currency so as to give busi- 
ness the right to expect stabilized condi- 
tions and the elimination of money 
panics. 

In order that the. act might function, 
it was necessary that the then existing 
units of banking be incorporated in the 
plans to pass on the benefits of the sys- 
tem to the public, for the system as 
planned does not serve the public direct, 
but through individual banking units. 
The only banking units holding their 
charters under the Federal Government 
were the national banks and the act by 
legislation made national banks members 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

Since the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, it has been found desirable to 
have as members most of the state banks 
throughout the country in order that the 
Federal Reserve System might fully 
function and state banks have been in- 
vited to membership on preferential 
terms, but with only limited success. 

These terms, however, placed national 
banks in the system at a disadvantage 
trom the standpoint of competition and 
the McFadden Act is an attempt to 
liberalize the functions of national 
banks and place them on a more equitable 
footing with state banks in the system. 

_ Advertising advantages to any organ- 
zation are the services which it is 
equipped to render the public in an ac- 
ceptable manner and any comment upon 
the McFadden Act is with the thought 


Te original object of the Federal 


in mind that national banks will avail 
themselves of the privileges offered by 
that Act to establish facilities for services 
which the public will desire and the 
quaifying of those services to a standard 
that will be acceptable to the public. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF INDETERMINATE 
CHARTERS 


Under the McFadden Act one of the 


things covered is indeterminate charters 


for national banks. This will permit na- 
tional banks in the handling of their trust 
department to accept perpetual trusts 
with some assurance that the terms of 
the trust may be carried out indefinitely 
by the existing organization. This can 
be capitalized in the advertising of a na- 
tional bank in a drive for that class of 
business, which heretofore a national 
bank would have been doubtful of se- 
curing owing to the limitation of its 
charter. 

Where state banks are permitted to 
have branches, national banks have been 
greatly handicapped heretofore, for the 
development of the automobile and the 
resulting congestion of traffic in down- 
town sections has made it desirable in 
many instances for state banks to estab- 
lish service stations, serving different 
sections of the city where depositors 
could park their cars and make their 
deposits. This advantage has been a ma- 
terial help to state banks in the past in the 
wonderful growth of the use of their 
services to the detriment of the national 
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banks’ individual units. This has caused 
many national banks to denationalize and 
secure state charters to meet this situa- 
tion and competition. 

Under the McFadden Act national 
banks are in position to establish 
branches within the city limits of the 
parent banks, under certain restrictions, 
when such permission is given state 
banks under state laws. This enables 
them to render similar service to their 
clientele without forcing them to sacrifice 
their national charters, which has been 
done so often heretofore. The establish- 
ment of such service stations by national 
banks will give them an additional ad- 
vertising advantage which they have not 
heretofore enjoyed, of rendering a con- 
venient service to the people of their 
community. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF REAL ESTATE LOAN 
INVESTMENTS 


Another advantage of the McFadden 
Act concerns the permission which it 
gives national banks of investing 50 per 
cent. of its savings deposits in real estate 
loans to run a period of not more than 
five years. 

State banks in the past have been 
permitted to handle real estate loans. 
Many have developed a very profitable 
business in manufacturing the loans for 
resale. It is doubtful if any national 
bank under good management would de- 
sire to freeze up any considerable 
amount of assets into real estate loans 
merely for the purpose of having their 
own investments, but competition in 
banking has become so keen and the 
Operating costs have mounted so rapid- 
ly, that banks just as manufacturers 
have been forced to turn to the by- 
products of banking to develop a satis- 
factory profit for the investment in the 
business, and the banker of this day 
who is not alert to the new trend of 
banking development is merely marking 
time until he will be superseded by 
the type of banker thinking in terms of 
greater services by his bank to his com- 
Seanite 


This provision permitting national 
banks to invest a certain portion of their 
savings in real estate loans will allow 
national banks to enter the real estate 
loaning field in competition with state 
banks and others and to manufacture 
this type of loan for resale as they are so 
well equipped to do at a profit. This 
permits of another advertising advantage 
of a specialized service. 


BUYING AND SELLING BONDS 


The McFadden Act provides that 
banks may buy and sell marketable se- 
curities without recourse to an amount 
not exceeding 25 per cent. of the capital 
and unimpaired surplus of the bank for 
any one maker. 

This is another by-product of banking, 
a specialized service, by which a national 
bank should have a right to profit. For 
a great number of years bankers have 
been the advisers of the investing public 
and have been looked to by those who 
were not well informed as their coun- 
selors and guides in their investment 
transactions. This has entailed on the 
bankers a considerable responsibility to 
safeguard the’ funds of investors and to 
keep properly informed so that the ad- 
vice freely given might be of value. 

The McFadden Act allows national 
banks to turn this by-product of banking 
into a source of profit by permitting them 
to actually deal in investment securities 
and thus repay the bankers for their ex- 
perience and ability to serve the public. 
The installing of investment departments 
by national banks will permit of an ad- 
ditional advertising value in the render- 
ing of a specialized service to meet the 
needs of the investing public. 

Then, too, the McFadden Act pro- 
vides that national banks may lend in ex- 
cess of 10 per cent. of their unimpaired 
capital and surplus on marketable com- 
modities under certain conditions. 

During the crop moving season many 
national banks heretofore have been 
greatly handicapped under the 10 per 
cent. loaning limit by their inability to 
serve the needs of their communities. 
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This has caused many of the large banks, 
in agricultural sections especially, to 
operate under state charters. 

This change in loaning provisions now 
places national banks in a position to 
make larger loans to the farmer, mer- 
chant or manufacturer, when such loans 
are properly secured by marketable com- 
modities such as grain, cotton, live stock, 
etc., and, in the good judgment of the 
banker, will allow the credit to be car- 
ried for such a length of time as to per- 
mit of orderly marketing. 

This provision is of special value to 
national banks in agricultural sections, 
permitting them, as it does, tc more 
nearly compete with state banks in ren- 
dering a type of service which such sec- 
tions require. It thereby becomes an 
advertising advantage to them. 

These are some of the immediate ad- 
vertising advantages of the McFadden 
Act which permit national banks to meet 
present day keen competition on a more 
equitable basis. 

The McFadden Act does something 
else for the Federal Reserve System by 
placing national and state banks on a 
more nearly fair competitive basis, which 
the writer feels has opportunities for 
more far reaching results for the system 
than the immediate advantages above 
mentioned, for he believes it has opened 
the way for popularizing the Federal 
Reserve System. 

POPULARIZING THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


Some may claim that this has been 
done—but has it? Certainly, in so far 
as the McFadden Act has altered the 
Federal Reserve Act many important 
objections to membership by national 
banks have been removed. However, it 
is not only desirable that national banks 
be members of the system, but in order 
that the Federal Reserve System may 
fully serve the purpose for which it was 
intended it should number in its member- 
ship all the important units of the bank- 
ing profession—state as well as national 


—and yet, it is well known that only a 
relatively small number of state banks 
have sought membership. We all re- 
member that national banks were legis- 
lated into membership as has been stated 
and that state banks were invited to 
membership on a_ preferential basis, 
which the McFadden Act more nearly 
equalizes. 

Banks, like individuals, are jealous of 
their earning ability and are loathe to 
sacrifice any of that ability through such 
an abstract thought as service to the 
whole profession. Then, too, the plans 
of the Federal Reserve System include 
making all checks par through a cam- 
paign for par clearance by all barks and 
the resulting resentment of a number of 
smaller banks, which depended very 
largely on exchange for their income, has 
left in the minds of many non-member 
banks the thought that the aggression of 
the Federal Reserve bank is to be re- 
sisted and this feeling, it seems to the 
writer, is an existing handicap for the 


further development of the system. 

As the writer recalls, however, all ef- 
forts to secure practically universal mem- 
bership heretofore have been through the 


Federal Public Relations Division en- 
deavoring to sell the desirability of mem- 
bership to existing non-members from 
the value of rediscount privileges to the 
member, and in the back of the non- 
member’s mind all the while has been 
the thought of the loss of interest on bal- 
ances carried and the loss of exchange 
which he was no doubt at the time re- 
ceiving, so it has been difficult to interest 
non-members from the standpoint of a 
patriotic duty to support the system. 

With the principal objections of na- 
tional banks eliminated by the McFadden 
Act, the Federal Reserve System should 
be in the position of a large manufac- 
turer of a product nationally used with 
service stations strategically located for 
the distribution of his product. 

When a successful manufacturer finds 
himself in that advantageous position his 
logical course is known to him. He sets 
aside a considerable sum of money for a 
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national advertising campaign directed 
to the ultimate consuming public. 

He places reproductions of this cam- 
paign in the hands of his distributors or 
jobbers in the different sections of the 
country who, in turn, organize their 
salesmen into an intensive campaign di- 
rected to the retailers—endeavoring to 
have the retailers stock the goods based 
on the assurance that the national adver- 
tising campaign exhibited to them will 
be launched at a given date and that they 
will secure the advantages of such a cam- 
paign by carrying the product of the 
manufacturer in stock. This gives an 
opportunity to every retailer in advance 
of the campaign to participate in its ben- 
efits and on the date set the national 
advertising campaign is launched. 

As the writer has said, the Federal Re- 
serve System is now in the position of 
the manufacturer above described. It 
manufactures a specialized product. of 
service to the farmer, the merchant and 
all business, which is the consuming pub- 
lic for them. It has twelve banks with 
their various branches as service stations 
strategically located. It has its executives 
in each of these offices, who are salesmen 
for their individual units. It is now ina 
position to prepare a national advertis- 
ing campaign not addressed to banks as 
heretofore, but addressed to the consum- 
ing public with a date set for the launch- 
ing of the campaign. 

The advertisements to be run could be 
beautifully prepared and furnished to 
each selling executive with a statement 
of the periodicals in which they would 
appear and the dates. These salesmen 
for the Federal Reserve bank could then 
call on eligible non-members and offer 
them participation in the benefits of this 
national campaign of advertising if they 
would merely join the system, for a na- 
tional advertising campaign such as 
could be prepared would be a worth 
while consideration to any non-member 
to forego interest on balances and ex- 
change. It would give member banks 
the backing of a national campaign to 
supplement their local advertis‘ng ef- 


forts, which would place the system in 
the public mind where the national bank- 
ing system was many years ago. 

Then membership in the Federal Re- 
serve System would have some meaning 
to the public, for the public would be 
educated to the value of the system 
through the national advertising cam- 
paign and, after all, it is the demand of 
the public which brings about important 
changes in merchandising, in banki:g or 
what not. 

Romance could be built into ¢he ad- 
vertising plan by showing how the 
farmer's note to purchase live stock, or 
to grow cotton, was turned into the 
actual circulating medium or money by 
the Federal Reserve System, merely by 
combining the farmer’s notes with the 
gold reserve in the hands of the system 
and issuing Federal Reserve baitk nozzs 
to the farmer for his paper through the 
member bank and how this money was 
withdrawn from circulation after it had 
served its purpose and the farmer's note 
was paid, providing an elastic currency 
to meet the fluctuating needs of business. 

The same thing might be shown to the 
merchant, the manufacturer and to all 
lines of business. 

It has been said that to secure the in- 
terest of the people, you must inform 
them and the time seems ripe for a na- 
tional advertising campaign informing 
the public not alone the bankers, of the 
value of the Federal Reserve System to 
them individually. 

When the individual understands 
that the proper functioning of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is essential to his 
individual prosperity, which it assuredly 
is, he will evidence an interest in every’ 
thing pertaining to it. 

Then and not until then will the ad- 
vertisement of a local bank that it is a 
member of the Federal Reserve System 
have a meaning to the public and when 
such advertisements of membership have 
a meaning, the problem of increased 
membership in the Federal Reserve Sys 
tem will have been solved. 
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SELLING TRUST SERVICES THROUGH 
PERSONAL SALESMANSHIP 


By Harrison B. GRIMM 


Can trust services be sold through personal salesmanship? 


The answer is “yes” accord- 


ing to the author of the following article which was delivered as an address before the 1927 
Mid-Winter Conference of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers Association. 


URING the course of a year, a 
D number of trust men visit with 
the writer to “talk shop”—the 
selling of trust services. They want to 
know what his company is doing, how it 
does it, and what results it gets. In turn, 
they tell the writer what their institutions 
are going to do or are doing. 
Surprisingly, many of these visitors, 
or at least their institutions, have yet to 
fully comprehend the extent of this most 
profitable field of endeavor—seem to be 
backward about forgetting precedent and 
really trying to sell their services through 
personal solicitation, or have made only 
a half-hearted try at doing this. It seems 
inconceivable that in these days of in- 
tense competition and new methods in 
bank and trust company promotion any 
live institution can fail to realize that 
the trust department which is piling mil- 
lions of dollars of immediate and future 
business upon its books is the institution 
that goes out after the business instead of 
waiting and hoping that, through old 
fashioned methods, it will come to them. 
Not long ago a representative of one 
of America’s foremost trust companies 
called to exchange ideas with the writer, 
who thought that here was his chance to 
learn how a “real” institution did its 
business. But lo and behold, this man, 
presumably in charge of new trust busi- 
ness, knew not whether he had sold 50 
or 150 wills and trusts during the last 
year, nor how many his officials had sold, 
nor what it cost to sell them, their 
sources, nor what constituted his best 
field 
This cannot but be contrasted with 


the situation of some other trust com- 
panies which keep as accurate records of 
their sales as they do of their investments, 
deposits, earnings, etc. 

They know when the prospect was 
sold, by whom, his worth, his attorney, 
whether his will embodies trust features, 
whether his life insurance was trusteed. 
They know what their trust salesmen 
do daily, how many calls it requires to 
make a sale, what the probable fees 
will be. 

They know what professions are most 
easily sold, what their representatives 
should say and should not say. They 
know from past records and experience 
what field is most prolific, how many 
wills and trusts they have under $50,- 
000, how many under $100,000, a quar- 
ter, a half, one, two, three, five million 
dollars each. 

They know how many trust services 
they have sold and how many they ex- 
pect to sell. They are beginning to an- 
ticipate their future working force 
requirements on the basis of the law of 
averages, are planning to build a service 
that will equal their spoken and published 
promises. 


MATURITY OF WILLS ANTICIPATED 


Why should not institutions which 
know when bonds and mortgages mature 
also know when wills are apt to mature 
and be ready to handle them properly? 
Someone may ask, “How can the ma- - 
turity of wills be anticipated?” Why 
not use the life insurance “expectancy” 
tables? If these are accurate enough for 
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the insurance companies to base premium 
rates upon, they surely will be accurate 
enough to tell approximately how many 
wills will be likely to mature each year 
in the future. In any event, they will 
help point the way to a scientific basis 
for building the future trust depart- 
ment organization. The time has come, 
or will come, when these institutions 
must administer wills and trusts by the 
hundreds and thousands, instead of by 
scores. 

How many trust executives know how 
much it costs to secure each will or trust? 
What items should be included in this 
expense, or rather, investment for the 
future? Salesmen’s salaries, yes. Auto 
mobile and traveling expenses. What 
part of the salaries of the members of 
the publicity department? What part of 
their own salaries? How much of the ad- 
vertising cost should be charged to sell- 
ing? When documents come in “over 
the counter” instead of through outside 
salesmen, how much of the salaries of the 
vice-president, the trust officer, or the 
junior officer handling the “over the 
counter” customer should be charged as 
part of the sale? 

If the executive does not analyze, item- 
ize and record future business in this 
way, how can he be sure he is riot put- 
ting a lot of unprofitable business upon 
the books of his institution? He should 
remember how long it took bankers to 
wake up to the unprofitable checking 
idea and get started right in this new 
departure. 

What is the average size or worth of 
the future executorships and trusteeships 
filed away in the vaults of his institution? 
What is the average term of years the 
trusts will run? What will be the prob- 
able fees? The probable profits? 

To help in deciding on compensa- 
tion for salesmen in proper proportion, 
what is the rank of the salesmen as re- 
gards number of documents sol1? Their 
average worth? How many sold per 
week? Who sells the big fellows? Who 
the smaller ones? How do your women 
representatives compare with the men? 


Who has the best results with elderly 
prospects? Who with young chaps? 

Following the principles and practices 
just mentioned has brought to several 
trust departments of which the writer 
has knowledge, these almost unbeliev- 
able results: In the first case, a depart- 
ment two years old in a small company 
in a city of good size, with heavy com- 
petition, secured 225 wills and trusts 
totaling $15,000,000; in the second case, 
an old, well-established bank and trust 
company in a large city that had paid 
little attention to promoting its trust fea- 
tures, was surprised to find how easy 
it was to secure 300 wills and trusts 
totaling $30,000,000 in the first year. 
The figures in a third instance show 
well over a thousand wills and trusts in 
a given two-year period, including the 
trusteeing of $20,000,000 of insurance 
money—the aggregate total of business 
being approximately $200,000,000, at a 
cost of about $140,000, and with the 
help of consistently planned advertising 
and a limited number of people in the 
selling and publicity divisions. Added to 
this, of course, is the collateral value of 
previous advertising, the reputation of 
the institutions in question, and the ef: 
forts of the men who receive the “over 
the counter” business. 

Someone may say that is going too far 
—commercializing the proposition too 
much. If so, isn’t it merely the old 
bugaboo of dignity and lack of precedent 
that really troubles him? Why continue 
to offer trust business in the way that 
grandfather and great-grandfather did? 
Why not be modern? 

However, the writer has heard of 
some companies that in his opinion have 
too much commercialism in their selling 
methods. They use high pressure 
methods on their salesmen, prospects 
and insurance underwriters alike. What 
they want is the signature on the dotted 
line. If the document doesn’t cover the 
man’s estate plans in the best possible 
way, they seem to care little. If any 
great number of trust companies do this 
it will reflect on those who are striving 
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hard to render intelligent service. Let 
them keep quality in mind as well as 
quantity, both in selling and serving. 


bs 
ADVICE JO, TRUST COMPANIES 


Trust companies should advertise and 
sell facts. Take the mystery out of trust 
company charges and procedure. Train 
their salesmen and trust officers how to 
work out the best of estate plans. Work 
for a higher standard. If someone asks 
what “legal” investments are, let them 
be prepared to answer fully and con- 
cisely. Have them posted on their com- 
panies’ principles and practices, their 
strength, records and personnel. 

Let them be definite in their state- 
ments. Let the prospect feel that “here 
is a chap that knows his business.” They 
should fit their solicitation to the pros- 
pect’s station in life, his mood, his type 
of business. They should sell by in- 
ference, not obviously. They should 
confer, not force; should create confi- 
dence in the service offered and in their 
institution. 

Let them always have a good word 
for competitors—-for the legal profes- 
sion, for life underwriters. Let them be 
patient, sociable within proper bounds. 
They should remember they may have 
many dealings with the man whose will 
they secure. Let the prospect feel free 
to call the salesman in again to consider 
changes, to discuss living trusts, invest- 
ments. 

After trust companies worked for 
years to show insurance men that it 
would stimulate their business if they 
talked wills and estate plans and the 
trusteeing of insurance—in some sections 
underwriters have become so enthusiastic 
that they have set themselves up as 
specialists in the planning and prepara- 
tion of wills. As a rule, this is true only 
of men somewhat new in the insurance 
field, although a few old-timers have let 
the lure of big business temporarily 
blind them to the fact that, especially in 
the larger cities, trust company men do 
know considerable about planning estates 


and trusts, about laws, taxes and other 
important things and are better qual- 
ified to do this, and legitimately so—than 
the underwriter. 

The writer could recount untold in- 
stances of thoughtless actions of under- 
writers, but suffice it to say that insurance 
men should not actually prepare wills 
that is a task for a good attorney. Neither 
should they upset the good work of in- 
telligently sold trust sc:vice by t- 
ing to these future clients of trust com 
panies that they—the insurance men 
be allowed to analyze the wills of men 
so that they can suggest changes—infer- 
ring, in a way, that neither the trust 
companies who helped plan the wills 
nor the attorneys who drew them, know 
as much about such things as do insur- 
ance men. 
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BANKER CALLS ON COOLIDGE 


Carleton A. Chase (right), president 

of the New York State Bankers Asso- 

ciation, and Senator Wadsworth (left) 

of New York. Mr. Chase called on 

President Coolidge to invite him to 

attend the state bankers’ convention 
in June. 
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“HAND-TO-MOUTH” BUYING AS OBSERVED 
BY THE BANKER 


By CHESTER D. MASTERS 


The author of this article is vice-president of the Chicago Trust Company. 


It was 


delivered as an address before a recent Chicago conference on “Hand-to-Mouth” Buying. 


twelve years a definite change in 

the buying and the merchandising 
methods of the world that is explained by 
the term “hand-to-mouth” buying. This 
change has been particularly evident in 
the United States because of the peculiar- 
ly kinetic character of the people Now 
any change radical enough or definite 
enough to have a wide economical bear- 
ing, calls for analysis and study by busi- 
ness, financial, professional and individ- 
ual interests, and this particular change 
has, during the last five-year period, 
crystallized into one of great import, far 
reaching in its effects. One of these ef- 
fects reaches into the banking world as 
a broad series of shifting problems. But 
none of these, so far as the writer can 
see, has faced the banker with any dif- 
ficult administrative problem of his own. 
Rather, through providing funds for 
commercial and industrial use, “hand-to- 
mouth” buying has made the sum total 
of the banker’s work easier for, general- 
ly speaking, it has resulted in the eco- 
nomical and uninterrupted use of a mod- 
erate volume of credit, thus making less 
the urgency of the peak demand periods 
and rendering less pronounced the easi- 
ness of the seasonally easy period. All 
this, however, has not made the individ- 
ual customer or the particular line of 
business any less a matter of concern to 
the banker, as the writer will endeavor 
to show. 

Any real consideration of this topic 
carries us back to the beginning of the 
World War in 1914. War of itself de- 
mands of both men and property a vio 
lent and sustained effort and, unless very 


Tsetse has taken place in the last 


brief in its duration, makes obligatory 
prolific production of materials regard- 
less of cost and a correlative expansion of 
all means of production. The latter is 
aggravated by the necessity of production 
methods that are as nearly as possible 
automatic for the reason that man-power 
is, to a great extent at such a time, with- 
drawn from industrial operations and 
diverted to actual war activities. Almost 
every line of production is affected, al- 
though naturally the production of muni- 
tions of war and of food stand out pre-* 
eminently. - 


INCREASED DEMAND 


The beginning of war operations was 
followed almost immediately by a great- 
ly increased demand on our producers 
and manufacturers—a demand which 
amounted in its insistence to something 
approximating frenzy when we entered 
the war. As a natural consequence, na- 
tional necessity and enthusiasm forced an 
increase in production capacity without 
regard as to whether or not the individ- 
ual project was well calculated as a long 
distance industrial development. During 
this same period our transportation sys- 
tems were put to constant and arduous 
use. This circumstance found our trans 
portation systems of that day unable to 
meet the demand for service and at the 
same time keep up the usual maintenance 
and required additions to their proper- 
ties. 

With the signing of the armistice and 
the end of the war, the business world 
believed there would be an overwhelm- 
ing stock of goods available and a conse- 
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quent downward trend of prices. This, 
however, did not immediately prove true, 
due probably to the transportation weak- 
nesses referred to. And so, between ob- 
taining goods suitable for the home mar- 
ket and delivering them with a reason- 
able degree of promptness, there devel- 
oped a seller's market which evidenced 
itself in the post-war boom and inflation 
period of 1919 and the greater part of 
1920. Not only did merchandisers build 
up their reserve of goods for immediate 
sale, but manufacturers were seized with 
the same seeming necessity of acquiring 
substantial supplies of raw material. 

In the latter part of 1920 a sensing of 
this inflation situation expressed itself in 
corrective measures applied to the money 
which resulted in the sensational busi- 
ness deflation of 1921. Among many 
lessons taught by this phase of the 
change, probably the most outstanding 
one was, that the business of merchan- 
disers is primarily merchandising and not 
that of speculating in the commodities 
which they handle. 


LESSON THOROUGHLY LEARNED 

Eventually buying was resumed, but 
the lesson, although a very expensive one, 
had been thoroughly learned and the ac- 
cumulation of merchandise in the hands 
of any of its handlers was indulged in 
with the highest degree of caution. And 
just at this period it became apparent 
that our transporation systems had, under 
stress of necessity, so bettered their serv- 
ice, that the matter of delivery ceased 
to be a problem and with the realization 
of our own better transportation service, 
the present method of “hand-to- 
mouth” buying was fully developed. 
And with excess producing capacity 
throughout our country and with no 
likelihood of transportation being other 
chan excellent, the ‘“hand-to-mouth” 
buying method became chronic, and the 
Writer is of the opinion that henceforth 
it will be our normal method. 

By normal, he, of course, does not 
mean that there will be no exceptional 


periods when a scarcity or a likelihood 
of a scarcity in any one product would 
terminate “hand-to-mouth” buying in 
that particular line. But he does mean 
that such a period would be an exception 
and that, as soon as the product in ques- 
tion became normally plentiful again, 
trade would resume the “hand-to-mouth™ 
buying. And there are a great many 
economical reasons for making perma- 
nent this method. He is satisfied that a 
steady high volume of production at a 
low cost is very material to our general 
prosperity. Moreover, he believes that 
the practice of current buying does away 
with: 


(a) Commodity speculation, (b) 
brings about closer relations between 
producer and consumer, (c) makes for 
a more moderate use of capital. 

The banker’s varying problems as they 
relate to the individual problems of his 
customers may be summarized by saying 
that from time to time capitalization 
must be shifted from one element of an 
industry to another. In the great in- 
dustry of canning fruits and vegetables 
for the market—particularly in the case 
of the northern canner who packs in the 
summer and fall season—prior to some 
three or four years ago, the canner could 
safely figure that his pack would be out 
of his hands and on wholesale and retail 
shelves by the first of December or short- 
ly thereafter. He was then relatively 
free to close out his seasonal activities, 
pay off his seasonal loans and in general 
face a cleanup and overhauling program 
for a matter of three or four months 
until his next season of production 
started. This was the general condition 
that was regarded as normal until a com- 
paratively short time ago. The situation 
today is that he is carrying his inventory 
until well into spring and sending it out 
in relatively small shipments through the 
whole winter season. As, under the 
“*hand-to-mouth,” method, the wholesaler 
is stocking only the car or two that he 
needs for his immediate needs. In re- 
turn the retailer is taking delivery in 
small current amounts. In all fairness, 
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the writer might say that some other 
changed form of merchandising, such as 
chain stores, has undoubtedly had some- 
thing to do with this condition. How- 
ever, this is true, the canner who used 
to be only a manufacturer, is today a 
manufacturer and a wholesaler. 

In the last year or two the writer has 
visited quite a number of canneries. And 
during these visits he noted those por- 
tions of the building that seemed to be 
newly constructed or in the process of 
construction. Generally speaking, these 
were for storage purposes. To sum- 
marize, production had, in the preceding 
decade, been brought up to the full 
volume that seemed advisable, but mer- 
chandising conditions were at the time 
of these visits resulting in the necessity 
of providing facilities for wholesale dis- 
tribution extending over a period of sev- 
eral months. 

Now, unless these canneries have al- 
ready changed their capital structure to 
conform with the new order of things 
or were previously over-capitalized, 
their bankers must be carrying them for 
a period extending from June to March, 
where they used to carry them from 
June to December. It is, of course, 
equally clear that the wholesalers or other 
merchandisers who used to carry this 
portion of the stock for a part of the 
period no longer require banking assist- 
ance for this particular item, so that 
in the aggregate the amount of the bank- 
ers’ money employed has not changed. 
The burden has simply been shifted from 
one pair of shoulders to another and it 
has become the work of the banker to 
make sure that the burden, when shifted, 
has fallen upon shoulders capable of 
carrying it. If the capital structure of 
an organization has not been properly 
set up to carry this added burden, it 
must be revised and strengthened to 
carry it. 


FUNCTION OF THE BANKER 


The chief function of the banker, 
therefore, is to see to it that the finan- 


cial structure of each business is changed 
so that it can effectively and fully meet 
a new condition and at the same time 
make a profit on the additional risk un- 
dertaken. To provide the money to 
carry a new or larger inventory is rela- 
tively simple. To insist upon conditions 
that will make the carrying of this inven- 
tory profitable is another and a much 
more difficult thing. Yet, it is axiomatic 
that capital wherever employed must be 
profitably employed. 

In brief, the chief office of the com- 
mercial banker with respect to “hand-to- 
mouth” buying is to see that the indus 
tries are capitalized properly to meet the 
new order of things and that the capital 
is shifted accordingly—in other words, 
to see that it is taken away from “A,” 
who no longer needs it and given to 
“B,” who now needs it, and to see that 
“B” takes it and administers it on a 
basis that will yield him an additional 
and commensurate profit. If he does this 
the result will be the economical and 
uninterrupted use of a moderate volume 
of credit which is relatively easy for 
the banker to provide. 


EMPIRE TRUST EARNINGS 


EarRNINGS of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany, New York, for 1926 totaled $1, 
002,585, according to a statement of the 
company. This shows earnings of more 
than 25 per cent. on the $4,000,000 capi 
tal stock, an increase of 2 per cent. over 
the earnings of the previous year. 

Total assets of the company, accord- 
ing to the same statement, are $85,357, 
932, deposits $76,476,156, surplus and 
undivided profits $4,175,565. Dividends 
to the extent of $640,000 were paid out 
during 1926. 


APPOINTED AGENT 


Epwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated, New 
York, has been appointed advertising 
agent for the Union National Bank of 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 





before, a reply will be made by mail. 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 





THE BANKERS MAGAZINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 
answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 
the persons asking the question will be used. 
particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 
Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


Questions 


In case the question is not one of 








gear ogee During the series of 
articles which appeared in this 
magazine regarding credit and credit 
analysis, mention was made of cost ac- 
counting. It was stated that cost of 
production of units was figured by some 
of the larger companies and that into 
such costs entered the item of machine 
costs. While there are not any large 
manufacturing companies in this city, as 
a matter of personal interest, I would 
like to know the method of arriving at 
the cost of machine operation. I hap- 
pen to be a director in a small com- 
pany and am interested in this as a 
matter of information.. C. E. L. 


ANSWER: Cost accounting is a 
very deep, intricate and lengthy sub- 
ject and on it much has been written. 
While in the case of the smaller com- 
pany, it is many times not possible to 
apply it directly, a study of cost ac- 
counting by directors and officers will 
give much enlightenment on operating 
methods, procedure and costs. A study 
of cost accounting will possibly enable 
more economical operation because of 
better insight and understanding of the 
business. In determining the cost of 
Operation of a machine, the following 
items must be given consideration: (a) 


The cost of power necessary to operate 


the machine; (b) depreciation of the 
machine based upon its normal life; (c) 


floor space necessary for the machine, 
and (d) loss of interest on the invest- 
ment in the machine. 

These costs must be reduced to the 
basis of costs of operation per hour. The 
hourly cost is easily determined in the 
case of power consumed and rental of 
floor space. However, in the case of 
depreciation and loss of interest on the 
investment, these must be reduced to an 
hour figured by estimating the reason- 
able number of hours during which the 
machine is expected to be in operation. 
Of course, in the event of a shut down 
of the machine the costs due to depreci- 
ation, rental and loss of interest remain, 
the power cost being saved due to no 
power being consumed. Many details 
and technicalities enter cost accounting 
procedure, but you will find it an in- 
tensely interesting and _ informative 
study. 


QUESTION: We have been con- 
templating the installation of a visible 
card index for our statement record and 
would like your opinion of this plan. 
These cards are type which display one 
edge showing name and other data. 


L. T. 


ANSWER: This problem must be 
considered by what you have to gain and 
what you have to lose. The cards of 
the visible type require more space and 
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cost considerably more. However, you 
gain immediate visibility and if this is 
what you are after there is no reason 
why you should not adopt the plan. 
From my own experience with statement 
records, it was not found that this fac- 
tor of immediate visibility was of suf- 
ficient importance on the main records. 
It might so happen that certain cards 
which are out of the regular file pending 
statements written for, data sent for, 
etc., could well be filed in a visible index. 
The visible index has much merit and 
while it has probably not been used as 
generally in bank credit departments as 
in the credit departments of mercan- 
tile houses, its use in the former is 
bound to increase. 


QUESTION: I would like to obtain 
some statistics regarding failures. I 
would like these figures showing the 
number of failures in various lines of 
business. Can you advise where this in- 
formation is obtainable? C, H. 


ANSWER: Information of _ this 


character we do not believe is obtainable 
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‘swer this question. 


in very great quantity. You may be able 
to get some data from the Industrial 
Conference Board in New York City, 
but probably the best sources would be 
the Commercial Agencies—R. G. Dun 
& Company or the Bradstreet Company. 
The latter company, the writer believes, 
publishes figures as to failures from va’ 
rious causes rather than lines of business. 
Failures in which management is re- 
sponsible are due to inability, poor 
credits and insufficient capital. The 
majority of failures by far fall under this 
head. Failures due to outside circum 
stances are due to physical mishaps, 
business conditions and competition. It 
is my belief that the Bradstreet Com: 
pany makes a classification under these 
or similar headings. 


QUESTION: What is the normal 
rate of merchandise turnover to be ex 
pected? L. O. B. 

ANSWER: It is impossible to an 
The rate of turn: 
over differs with the line of business. 
You evidently neglected to mention the 
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type of business. In the meat packing 
industry you would find a fairly good 
rate of turnover, while in the brick busi- 
~ you will find the turnover very 
slow. 


QUESTION: Quite often the ex- 
pression “Trading on Equity” is heard. 
Will you please give some information 
regarding the general meaning of this 


term and its application? OM. E. T. 
ANSWER: This term has to do with 
the increasing of profits due to bor- 
rowed money. This holds true when 
the rate of profit from the business is 
greater than the rate of interest paid on 
borrowed money. For example, presume 
that an individual has $10,000 invested 
in a business and can earm on it 10 per 
cent., or $1000. Presume that he can bor- 
row $10,000 additional at 6 per cent.; he 
can make, we will assume, the same rate 
of return, namely, 10 per cent. on the 
total capital of $20,000. ($10,000 in- 
vested and $10,000 borrowed). The 
income is increased to $2000. The only 


increase in cost, we assume, is for bor- 
rowed money which is 6 per cent. on 
$10,000 or $600. Therefore, the $2000 
profit is subject to this reduction and, 
therefore, the person has $1400 profit to 
himself and he has increased the return 
on his own $10,000 investment from 10 
per cent. to 14 per cent. In the event 
of a bad year, we will assume, he can 
make only 4 per cent. We therefore 
find that 4 per cent. on $20,000 gives 
him only $800 income. The cost of 
borrowed money is $600 and he there- 
fore makes $200 net. Had he not bor- 
rowed and transacted a smaller volume 
with only his own capital and made the 
4 per cent., therefore, he would have 
made $400. While these illustrations 
are crude and certain factors enter in, 
they give the idea of the term “Trading 
on Equity.” 


CORRECTION 


On page 107 of the January issue, 
question from L. M. C. Where the 
question referred to the book value of 
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preferred stock, it should have been the 
book value of the common stock. The 
answer in part read as follows: 

“A safe and conservative way to fig- 
ure the book value is to take the value 
given the outstanding common stock 
and add to it the figure of surplus 
shown. From this combined figure 
should be deducted the preferred stock 
at its callable price.” 

A typographical error was made, in 
that the answer should have read: 


“A safe and conservative way to fig- 
ure the book value is to take the value 
given the outstanding stock of the com- 
pany and add to it the surplus shown. 
From this combined figure should be de- 
ducted the preferred stock at its call- 
able price.” 

In other words, the net worth of the 
company should be used, which is, the 
combined figure of capital stock out- 
standing and surplus, and from this pre’ 
ferred stock should be deducted. 


BORROWING TO BUILD DOG HOUSE 


EADERS of this department will 
be interested in the following 
story from the New York World: 

Otto Szant is twelve years old. So, of 
course, it seemed perfectly reasonable to 
him to step up to the cashier’s wicket of 
the West Orange Trust Company in 
Main street, West Orange, N. J., just 
before closing time Saturday with a sim- 
ple, straightforward proposition. 
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“Will you open this, please?” he asked, 
producing one of the small savings banks 
distributed by the trust company when it 
began business six months ago. “I want 
to see how much I got.” 

Cashier Ray Sales obliged, and a little 
copper stream, brightened by an occa’ 
sional nickel or dime, clattered on his 
counter. “There’s $3.29 here,” he told 
the boy after a minute or two. 
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“H'm,” mused Otto, “that’s just about 
what I thought,” and his forehead 
wrinkled under the strain of some intri- 
cate mental calculation. 

“Do you want to open an account?” 
interrupted Mr. Sales. 

“No, I want to buy something, but 
what I want'll cost $5. Say, how about 
getting a loan of $2 from the bank?” 

The cashier gasped, started a grin, and 
then replaced it with his most serious air. 
“I guess we'll have to havé you see the 
president,” he decided. “Come with me, 
please.” 

Walter Van Riper, president of the 
trust company, Judge of the. Essex 
County Criminal Court and a former 
mayor of West Orange, bent over some 
papers on his desk, heard his cashier's 
voice. 

“Judge, permit me to introduce a pros- 
pective customer, Mr. Szant. He wants 
to talk business with you.” 

The president looked up and saw a 
small, somewhat shabby but very self- 
assured young business man. 

“Mr. Mayor,” announced Otto, “I 
want to get a loan of $2 from the bank. 
How about it?” 

“We-e-l-ll, I don’t know,” replied the 
banker. “Would you mind telling me 
what you want it for, son?” 

“Sure. You see I got a dog that’s the 
best dog in the world, but they won’t let 
me keep him in the house. Now the 
kind of dog house I could build for him 
wouldn't be good enough, this kind of 
weather. I can get a peachy, though, 
from Sears-Roebuck for $5. I got about 
$3 and I want to borrow $2 more from 
the bank.” 

“That seems reasonable enough,” 
Judge Van Riper admitted. “But do you 
know the usual method for borrowing 
money from a bank?” 

_. Sure,” Mr. Szant promptly answered. 
‘I sign a note and I pay 6 per cent. in- 
terest.” 

“But how about security?” 

“Well, I'm going to get a job, working 
after school, and I can pay it back all 
right.” 


“Mr. Sales,” directed Judge Van 
Riper, “make out a three-months’ note 
for this young man for $2 at 6 per cent. 
Security is initiative, confidence and per- 
sonality.” : 

With due formality the transaction 
was concluded. With $5 in his hand 
Mr. Szant again stepped up to the 
cashier's wicket. “Please give me a cash- 
ier’s check for $5,” he requested, “pay- 
able to Sears, Roebuck & Co., Philadel- 
phia.” 

And in a few days the yard of the 
little Szant home at No. 15 John street 
will be adorned with a “peachy” dog 
house for “the best dog in the world.” 


BABY’S ARRIVAL RECORDED BY 
BANK ACCOUNT 


A MAN who gave his name as Benjamin 
Weiner, a broker, entered the Hamilton 
National Bank of New York recently 
and asked to start a thrift account. At 
the window he made an initial deposit of 
$8.40. When the book had been re- 
turned to him he asked the clerk to de- 
posit $1.70, handing him the book and 
the money. 

“Now this $76,” he requested. 

“Here is $25.27, please.” 

The whispers of the clerks reached 
the president, Archibald C. Emery, and 
he asked the man for an explanation. 
“Just deposit this $7.50 and I'll explain,” 
the depositor said. 

According to the explanation Wanda 
Winifred Weiner had been born four 
days before at 8.40 p. m., that making 
the first entry. The hospital in which 
she was born is located at 170 West 76th 
street, which accounts for the next two 
amounts. The date of her birth was 
2/5/27, and she weighed seven and one- 
half pounds. 

“And now there is one thing more. 
Winifred was born in room 707A, and 
I wonder if I can have that number for 
the thrift account. That will make every- 
thing complete.” 

Winifred’s thrift account is 707A. 





SAFE MORTGAGE BANKING 


be run on banking principles,” 

declared Louis K. Boysen, vice- 
president First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, in an address on the above 
subject before the finance division of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards at their mid-winter convention. 
“The lending of money on real estate 
may be called ‘long time credit banking’ 
as disting'tished from the usual short 
time commercial loans made by the state 
or national banks. It is concerned with 
the safe lending of money on real estate 
and its repayment in orderly maturities. 
Many of the ethical principles already in 
force in commercial banking circles will 
apply to the mortgage business.” 

“A banker does not consider a real 
estate mortgage good collateral,” he con- 
tinued, “unless it has an adequate mar- 
gin of security.” Of the $20,000,000,- 


“Fite mortgage business should 


000 of real estate loans held by 7,000,- 


000 people in the United States, 99 per 
cent. are secured on real estate with a 
safe margin of security. The compara- 
tively small balance of unsafe loans is 
mostly among the real estate bonds is- 
sued by real estate bond companies in 
large cities. 

This form of financing originated in 
Chicago, according to Mr. Boysen, in 
the Royal Trust Company, about thirty 
years ago. Later a Mr. Jennings, form- 
erly an employe of that company, started 
his own mortgage company. Many of 
his bond issues went bad, though sub- 
sequent rises in real estate values restored 
them to financial health. In the last 
fifteen years, this business has grown 
tremendously. Nearly all of these loans 
have been made on 60 to 75 per cent. 
of the value of the property, but have 
subsequently acquired a proper margin 
of safety “through the reduction of the 
loans by payments and by the increase in 
real estate values, which has been tre- 
mendous during the last six years.” 

“It is with the real estate bond and 
its brother, the lease-hold bond, where 
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the actual margin of security is less than 
25 per cent. with which we are prin- 
cipally concerned,” said Mr. Boysen. 
“The financing of these excessive loans 
is made possible by appraisers who ig- 
nore actual costs and values and create 
values based on estimated rents or income 
returns.” Some unscrupulous appraisers, 
he said, “will furnish any valuation 
which the promoters of the proposition 
require.” 

Reputable mortgage houses which 
find it necessary to finance buildings 
with 100 per cent. borrowed money 
would do well, he suggested instead of 
getting the money on a poorly margined 
first mortgage, “to make a well margined 
first mortgage loan and do the additional 
financing through a subsidiary company 
taking a second mortgage. The specula- 
tive feature is thus eliminated from the 
first mortgage bond issue and centered in 
the junior financing. The additional 
profit that the subsidiary company se 
cures out of the junior financing should 
be its reward for taking the speculative 
sart of the risk.” 

Other mortgage bond houses can best 
be controlled, Mr. Boyson believes, “by 
establishing rules governing the financing 
of real estate and publicly exposing any 
infraction thereof.” Among the rules 
he suggested were: Incorporation of the 
mortgage house under the banking laws 
of the state where located, and conduct 
ing it as a banking business; limiting 
first mortgage bond issues to 75 per cent. 
of a “balanced” valuation; basing the 
valuation of the securities on a stabilized 
income return, in line with the cost value 
of the land and building; standing 
squarely behind the appraisal; including 
all the information necessary to pass on 
the investment in the circular; and pro 
viding for the gradual amortization ot 
the debt to offset depreciation, obsoles 
cence, and to liquidate the debt in an 
orderly manner. Only thus can the in 
tegrity of the mortgage banking business 
be preserved. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts Upon 
Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


LIMITATION OF BANK'S LIABIL- 
ITY FOR PROPERTY STOLEN 
FROM SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 


Sagendorph v. First National Bank of 
Philmont, New York Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, 218 

N. Y. Supp. 191. 


A BANK renting a safe deposit box 


delivered to the lessee a receipt 
stating that the bank would give 
the property left with it for safe-keep- 
ing the same care it gave its own prop- 
erty, but that beyond this it would not 
assume responsibility. In an action by 
the lessee to recover for the loss of prop- 
erty taken from the bank by burglars it 
was held that the stipulation in the 
receipt limited the bank’s liability 
as therein expressed; that in order to 
establish the bank’s liability for the loss 
the lessee must allege and prove that the 
bank failed to discharge the duties im- 
posed upon it by its contract; that the 
bank was not required to offer a reward 
for the apprehension of the burglars or 
the recovery of the property; and that 
the bank was not required to attempt to 
apprehend and prosecute the burglars. 
Action by Ivison A. Sagendorph 
against the First National Bank of Phil- 
mont. From that part of an order which 
strikes out from the complaint certain 
separate allegations of negligence, plain- 
tif appeals; and from those parts of 
the same order which deny defendant's 
motions to dismiss the complaint and to 
strike out several separate allegations of 
negligence, defendant appeals. Order 
modified, and, as so modified, unan- 
imously affirmed. 


VAN KIRK, J.—The plaintiff was 
the lessee of a certain safe deposit box 
in defendant’s banking house, and had 
therein certain valuable securities be- 
longing to him on the night of March 


22, 1922, when burglars broke into the 
bank and carried away the securities; 
these have not been recovered. The re- 
lation between the parties was that of 
bailor and bailee. Duties of defendant, 
its failure to perform them, and the con- 
sequent loss of plaintiff's property are 
alleged. We think a cause of action is 
alleged in the complaint. See opinion 
in Coons v. First National Bank of 
Philmont, 218 N. Y. S. 189, at this 
term. The motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint was properly denied. 

We turn to the motion to strike out 
allegations of negligence. Where there 
is an express contract between a bailor 
and bailee, the terms thereof control as 
to the liability of the bailee. Either 
party may impose on the other such 
terms as they may agree upon. Such 
express agreement will prevail against 
the general principles of law applicable, 
in the absence of an express agreement. 
6 C. J. 1111; Sturm v. Boker, 150 U. S. 
312, 14S. Ct. 99, 37 L. Ed. 1093. 

When the plaintiff hired the safe de- 
posit box, the defendant delivered to him 
a receipt for the rental, which contained 
this: 


“The First National Bank of Phil- 
mont will give the property left for safe 
keeping the same care it does its own 
property, but beyond that does not as- 
sume responsibility.” 


This stipulation limited the liability 
of the defendant as therein expressed. 
The court below struck out the allega- 
tions of negligence, paragraph IX, sub- 
divisions, 7b, 8, 10 and 11, and we think 


properly. To establish defendant's lia- 
bility it must be alleged and proved that 
defendant failed to discharge the duty 
imposed upon it by its contract, express 
or implied. Its negligence is its failure 
to perform that duty, and actionable 
negligence is that only which is the 
proximate cause of, and contributed to 
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the loss of, or failure to return, the se- 
curities. Subdivisions 7b, 8 and 11 re- 
late to failure to insure plaintiff's 
property. 

There must be a special contract in 
order to require a bailee to insure prop- 
erty left in his care. Insurance is usu- 
ally secured by the owner. It indemni- 
fies against damages suffered by reason 
of the risk insured against. It is no pro- 
tection against the physical loss of the 
property. Defendant's agzeement to 
give to plaintiff's property “the same 
care that it does to its own property” 
does not contemplate insurance. There 
is no allegation that defendant agreed to 
insure plaintiff's property left in its 
care; and the fact that it insured its own 
property does not tend to establish that 
it must insure the bailee’s. 

Subdivision 10 relates to offering a 
reward. Its duty did not require it to 
offer a reward for apprehension of the 
burglars or recovery of the securities. 

Under the express stipulation limiting 
defendant's responsibility, we think the 
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court should also have struck out other 
subdivisions, because, in respect to the 
negligence in them charged, it gave to 
plaintiff's property the same care that it 
gave to its own property. These subdi- 
visions of paragraph IX are 4a, 4b, 5 and 
6. The conditions in and about the bank 
and the protection which the bank was 
furnishing to its own property were 
open for plaintiff to see. There are no 
misrepresentations claimed, and no con: 
cealed defects. 

Subdivision 9 should also be stricken 
out. It charges failure to make reason: 
able effort to apprehend the burglars. 
The apprehension and prosecution of 
the burglars is the duty of the people. It 
would not lessen plaintiff's loss to have 
the burglars apprehended and punished. 
There is no charge in this subdivision 
that defendant failed to make reasonable 
effort to recover the stolen property. 

The order denying the motion to dis 
miss the complaint should be affirmed. 
The parts of the order striking out cer’ 
tain allegations of negligence in para 
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graph IX of the complaint should be 
modified, as above stated, and as so 


modified, should be afhrmed, without 


costs. 


BANK NOT LIABLE FOR PROP- 
ERTY STOLEN FROM SAFE 
DEPOSIT BOX 


Coons v. First National Bank of Phil- 
mont, Appellate Division of the 
New York Supreme Court, 

218 N. Y. Supp. 189. 


A bank which rents a safe deposit 
box may be liable to the renter in the 
event that the contents of the box are 
stolen by burglars where it is shown that 
the loss was due to negligence on the 
part of the bank. 

A bank will not, however, be held 
liable where it appears that the lost 
property belonged to some person other 
than the one to whom the box was 
rented. The relationship between a 


bank and the renter of a safe deposit box 
is one of bailment and no one can be 
made responsible as a bailee without his 
consent. 


In this case it appeared that the plain- 
tiff had deposited securities in a safe 
deposit box which the defendant bank 
had rented to the plaintiff's father. The 
securities were stolen by burglars. 
Under the rules stated, it was held that 
the plaintiff had no claim against the 

ank. 

Action is brought to recover dam- 
ages alleged to have been suffered by the 
plaintiff through the negligence of the 
defendant; the plaintiff deposited in 
safety deposit box No. 27, in the bank- 
ing house of defendant, certain secur- 
ities, which were taken from that box 
by burglars, and which had not been re- 
covered or restored to plaintiff. 

The cause of action sought to be al- 
leged is one in bailment. The relation 
between a bailor and a bailee is fixed by 
contract, either express or implied, and 
the rights and liabilities of the parties 
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must be determined from the terms of 
the contract, if express, or, if implied, 
under the general principles of law and 
the surroundings and attending circum- 
stances; but always liability is grounded 
in contract. One cannot be made the 
bailee of another’s property without his 
consent. 6 C. J. 1084, 1110; First Na- 
tional Bank of Lyons v. Ocean National 
Bank, 60 N. Y. 278, 19 Am. Rep. 181. 
It follows that, if there is no contract 
between the parties to the action, there 
can be no liability resting on the de- 
fendant as bailee. 

The complaint in this case shows no 
contractual relation between the plain- 
tiff and the defendant. ‘The allegation, 
on the other hand, is that the father of 
plaintiff was the lessee for hire of safety 
deposit box No. 27 in defendant's bank 
at the time of the burglary, and at that 
time the plaintiff was the owner of cer- 
tain securities which she had deposited 
in that box. There is no allegation that, 
at the time the box was leased, or at any 
other time, this plaintiff was in any 
wise connected with the contract be- 
tween her father and the defendant. It 
is alleged that, when the box was hired, 
the father designed and intended it for 
the safe-keeping of securities of himself 
and members of his family, including this 
plaintiff; but there is no allegation that 
the father communicated this intent to 
the defendant, or that the defendant at 
any time knew that securities belonging 
to this plaintiff were deposited in the 
box. 

Lawrence v. Fox, 20 N. Y. 268, has 
been cited in support of the proposition 
that an action may be maintained on a 
promise made for a valuable consider- 
ation by a defendant to a third person 
for the benefit of a plaintiff, though the 
plaintiff was not privy to the contract. 
But, even so, there is no allegation in 
the complaint that there was any prom- 
ise made by the defendant to receive and 
keep, as bailee or otherwise, any prop- 
erty belong‘ng to this plaintiff, nor any 
promise made in any way for the bene- 
fit of plaintiff. 


Green v. Clarke, 12 N. Y., 343, is 
cited to sustain the proposition that a 
bailee having a special property or a 
general owner of such property may 
either of them maintain an action for the 
conversion of or injury to the property 
in which they are interested. This case 
would be an authority in favor of plain- 
tiff, were the action against the burglars. 
It is not alleged that this defendant con- 
verted or in any wise injured the prop- 
erty of plaintiff. No cause of action is 
stated in the complaint. 

The order appealed from should be 
reversed, with $10 costs, and the motion 
granted, with $10 costs. All concur. 


BANK LIABLE IN PAYING CHECK 
ON SALESMAN’S INDORSE- 
MENT 


Wayne Tank & Pump Co. v. Bank of 
Eureka Springs, Supreme Court of 
Arkansas, 290 S. W. Rep. 370. 


Where a drawee bank pays a check 
on a forgery of the payee’s indorsement, 
it will be liable to the payee for the 
amount of the check. The rule is here 
applied to a case where a salesman re- 
ceives a check payable to his employer 
and, without authority, indorses the 
payee’s name upon the check and cashes 
it at the drawee bank. The fact that a 
salesman is authorized to receive checks 
payable to his employer does not give 
him authority to indorse and collect the 


checks. 


SMITH. J. Cook & Border, mer 
chants at Eureka Springs, bought from 
Ed Kincaid, a salesman representing the 
Wayne Tank & Pump Company, an oil 
storage tank, the regular price of which 
was $559, a discount of 5 per cent. 
ing allowed for full payment in cash. 
These tanks were sold under written 
orders, which had printed in large type 
that, “Agents for the company are not 
authorized to collect money hereunder 
except for initial payment.” 
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Cook & Border paid cash for the tank 
ordered by them, and in payment there- 
for delivered to Kincaid their check on 
the Bank of Eureka Springs for $538.85. 
Kincaid presented the check for pay- 
ment to the bank on which it was drawn, 
and payment was first refused. Later 
in the same day Kincaid again presented 
the check, and exhibited the contracts 
under which he was taking orders for 
tanks, and under which he had sold a 
tank to the drawer of the check which 
he presented to the bank for payment, 
and it was paid. 

After waiting about a month for the 
tank to be shipped, Cook & Border 
wrote the vendor, Wayne Tank & 
Pump Company, inquiring the cause of 
the delay in shipping the tank, and re- 
ceived a response from the company ad- 
vising that no order had been received. 
Thereupon Cook & Border made profert 
of their contract with Kincaid and the 
check which Kincaid had cashed, where- 
upon the company shipped the tank con- 
tracted for by their agent, and brought 
this suit to recover the amount of the 
check from the bank. There was a trial 
before the court sitting as a jury, and a 
finding and judgment for the bank, from 
which is this appeal. 

From the facts recited it will appear 
that the case of Schaap v. First Na- 
tional Bank of Ft. Smith, 137 Ark. 251, 
208 S. W. 309, is controlling here. The 
facts in that case were that Slates, the 
agent of Schaap, had authority to sell 
drugs, and to collect past-due accounts 
and to receive payment either in money 
or in checks drawn in favor of his prin- 
cipal. Slates collected certain accounts, 
which were paid in checks payable to 
the order of Schaap, and after indors- 
ing the checks in the name of the payee 
collected the money on them and mis- 
appropriated it. Schaap sued the banks 
which had paid the checks. It was in- 
sisted that the authority to collect past- 
due accounts either in money or checks 
carried with it the authority to indorse 
the checks received by Slates in pay- 
ment of the accounts, and the trial court 


4 


sustained that contention. 
that judgment we said: 

“When Slates received them [the 
checks] in payment of a debt due his 
principal, his duty as collector ceased ex- 
cept to transmit the checks to his prin- 
cipal. The indorsement of the checks 
was not a necessary incident to the col- 
lection of the accounts and his authority 
to receive checks, instead of cash, did not 
confer power to indorse the checks. It 
has been uniformly held that the fact 
that an agent authorized to make collec- 
tions in checks as well as in money does 
not enlarge his authority to indorse 
checks so taken in the name of his prin- 
cipal.” 


In reversing 


It was insisted in that case—as it is 
here—that the payee in the check had 
no right to sue the bank upon which it 
was drawn, for the reason that the in- 
dorsement upon which it was paid was 
forged, and that the bank had not, 
therefore, accepted the checks for pay- 
ment. The cases of Sims v. American 
Nat. Bank of Ft. Smith, 98 Ark. 1, 135 
S. W. 356, Rogers Com. Co. v. Farmers’ 
Bank of Leslie, 100 Ark. 537, 140 S. 
W. 992, and State, Use, etc., v. Bank of 
Commerce, 133 Ark, 498, 202 S. W. 
834, L. R. A. 1918F, 538, were cited 
in support of that contention. 

These cases—which are here cited— 
were reviewed in the Schaap Case, and, 
after saying that these cases are in ac- 
cord with the general rule, that the 
holder of an uncertified and unaccepted 
check can, in the absence of a statute, 
maintain no action thereon against the 
bank on which it is drawn, even though 
the bank has funds of the drawer out of 
which it could pay the check, for the 
reason that there is no privity of con- 
tract between the holder of the check 
and the drawee bank, this court pro- 
ceeded to say: 

“As we have already seen, Slates, the 
agent of the plaintiff, had no right to 
indorse the checks in the plaintiff's name 
and the plaintiff's right to the checks re- 
mained precisely as it was before Slates 
undertook to indorse them for him. The 
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checks therefore when received by the 
defendants were the property of the 
plaintiff and in that case he may, as we 
have seen, ratify the action of the banks 
in receiving the checks and collecting 
their proceeds without ratifying the un- 
authorized act of his agent in indorsing 
the checks in the name of the principal.” 

The law as stated in the Schaap Case 
appears to be decisive of the present ap- 
peal. 

The judgment of the court below 
must, therefore, be reversed; and it is 
so ordered. 


FORWARDING BANK IS NOT 
LIABLE WHERE CORRESPOND- 
ENT FAILS AFTER COLLECT- 
LECTING CHECK 


Crawford v. First State Bank of 
Ketchum, Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa, 251 Pac. Rep. 481. 


A bank which forwards a check for 
collection is not liable to the depositor 
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where a correspondent bank fails after 
collecting the check from the drawee and 
while the proceeds are still in its hands. 
This conclusion was reached under the 
rule which is adhered to in a number of 
states, that a collecting bank, using suit 
able care in the selection of its corre- 
spondent banks, will not be held liable 
for the negligence or defaults of such 
correspondents. 


Action by J. M. Crawford (Hoffman 
Tie & Timber Company substituted as 
plaintiff) against the First State Bank of 
Ketchum, for debt. Judgment for de- 
fendant. Plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 


STEPHENSON, C. E. H. Braley, 
manager of the Hoffman Tie & Timber 
Company, on January 7th, mailed his 
check, drawn on the First National 
Bank of Allen, payable to the First State 
Bank of Ketchum. The check bore an 
indorsement on the lower lefthand 
corner in the following language: “For 
J. M. Crawford.” Following the usual 
custom in handling such an item, the 
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check was credited to the account of 
J. M. Crawford, who drew his personal 
checks on the account for the payment 
of timber purchased for the Hoffman 
Tie & Timber Company. J. M. Craw- 
ford acted as agent for the Hoffman Tie 
& Timber Company in purchasing the 
timber, and in the disbursement of the 
proceeds from the checks, so deposited 
in the bank. Several checks had been 
deposited in the defendant bank and dis- 
bursed by Crawford for similar purposes 
prior to the date of the deposit of the 
check in controversy. The transaction 
in substance was a transfer of the funds 
of the Hoffman Tie & Timber Company 
from the First National Bank of Allen 
to the First State Bank of Ketchum, for 
the convenience, use, and benefit of the 
Hoffman Tie & Timber Company. The 
check in question was forwarded 
by the First State Bank of Ketchum, 
through the usual banking channels 
to the Commerce Trust Company 
of Kansas City, which in turn for- 
warded it to the Depositors’ State Bank 


of NewYork 


y, 


Equitable Bldg. ail 


of Allen for collection. The latter bank 
presented the check to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Allen and received pay- 
ment. The Depositors’ State Bank for- 
warded draft to the trust company for 
the proceeds of the check collected from 
the First National Bank of Allen, but, 
before the proceeds from the draft 
reached the First State Bank of Ketchum, 
the Depositors’ State Bank closed its 
doors. The First State Bank of 
Ketchum did receive returns from the 
check deposited to the credit of J. M. 
Crawford. J. M. Crawford had checked 
out the equivalent of the check before 
the defendant received notice of the fail- 
ure of the Depositors’ State Bank of Al- 
len. The check was charged back 
against the account of J. M. Crawford, 
and Braley later sent his check to bal- 
ance the account. J. M. Crawford sued 
the First State Bank of Ketchum for 
the amount represented by the $1,000 
check, for the reason that he did not re- 
ceive the returns from the check paid by 
the drawee. In the course of the trial, 
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it developed that J. M. Crawford was 
merely the agent of the Hoffman Tie & 
Timber Company, and the latter was 
substituted as party plaintiff. The trial 
of the cause resulted in judgment for 
the defendant. The plaintiff has ap- 
pealed the cause here and assigns as er- 
ror for reversal that the judgment is 
against the law and the evidence. 

In substance, the evidence discloses 
that Braley used the First State Bank of 
Ketchum as his agent to enable the Hoff- 
man Tie & Timber Company to transfer 
the funds of the latter from the First 
National Bank of Allen, for the use and 
benefit of the Hoffman Tie & Timber 
Company. The First State Bank of 
Ketchum under these circumstances 


would be liable only in the event that it 
was negligent in the employment of the 
means to accomplish the services it un- 
dertook to perform as agent for the 


Timber Company. The evidence shows 
no negligence in this respect, and shows 
that the check was forwarded for col- 
lection in the usual and ordinary man- 
ner. The act of Braley in sending a 
second check later, to balance the ac- 
count, after he was notified of the failure 
of the bank to receive the proceeds from 
the check, shows that Braley did not 
treat the relation of the defendant bank 
as that of a debtor. We think the re- 
ceiving of the check, and crediting the 
account of Crawford under the circum- 
stances with an amount equal to the 
check, did not create the relationship of 
debtor and creditor between the parties. 

The evidence brings this case within 
the rules applied in the case of Bank of 
Big Cabin v. English, 27 Okl. 334, 111 
P. 386, which operates to cause the af- 
firmance of this appeal. 





New double record bank proving machine, designed especially for preparing a 
clearing house sheet and extra list in cne operation, and also for all interior 
proving and distribution work, manufactured by the Burroughs Adding Mach:ne 


Company. 
another step forward. 


In this new machine the company has carried the duplex feature 
Whereas it was formerly possible to carry two sets 
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figures in the computing mechanism, two original records can now be supplied 
at the same time. 
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THE FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SITUATION ABROAD 


By WILLIAM Hayes 


Under this heading each month current political, financial and economic events abroad 
are summarized for the benefit of the busy bank executive who would keep himself informed 
about foreign affairs without the expenditure of time necessary to examine the data from 


which these articles are prepared. 


fornia,” docked at Kobe, Japan, 

was crowded with Americans re- 
turning from a pleasant day at sight- 
seeing. Suddenly the ground under the 
pier swayed, the ship rocked, dashed 
itself against the pier, sending a huge 
geyser of water over the passengers. The 
gangplank broke loose from the boat, 
dropping Mrs. Jessie Glen Schultz and 
a number of the ship’s crew into the 
sea. Mrs. Schultz was drowned before 
she could be rescued. 

That was the only American casualty 
from the earthquake which devastated a 
large part of Japan on March 7. In 
spite of the violence of the quake, which 
started as a horizontal shock and ended 
as a perpendicular shaking, the great 
commercial centers of Osaka and Tokyo 
felt it only slightly. Most of the damage 
was done in the agricultural and fishing 
regions. Over thirty smull villages weie 
completely destroyed, reduced to smok- 
ing ruins, more than 5000 people were 
killed and 50,000 more, homciess, had 
to find what shelter they could behind 
huge snowdrifts. 

The Red Cross promptly took charge 
of the relief work. Hampered by im- 
paired railway service and wrecked 
roads, its work was made doubly difficult 
by a series of storms immediately fol- 
lowing the earthquake. 

Financial markets took little notice. 
Yen exchange weakened temporarily, 
and the stock market declined slightly, 
but the next day the Bank of Japan re- 
stored confidence in the business situa- 
tion by reducing its discount rate. This 
reduction followed a month after the 
general reduction of interest rates on de- 


ii gangplank of the liner “Cali- 


posits by the banks of Tokyo, followed 
by banks in Osaka, Nagoya, Kyoto and 
Yokohama, due to the business depres- 
sion, the decrease of export trade, and 
the large import foreign capital into 
Japan. 

Such a reduction must have been im- 
perative. On February 5, one week be- 
fore, the Ministry of Finance had sus- 
pended the Kyoei Savings Bank, Tokyo; 
the Kofu Bank, Tokyo, the Choei Bank, 
Fukuoka, the Hioki Bank, Hyogo; and 
the Taki Bank, Hyogo. All these banks, 
said the Finance Minister, were on shaky 
foundations which threatened the in- 
terests of the depositors. In addition, 
the Kyoei Savings Bank, one of the most 
influential in Tokyo and with about 130,- 
000 depositors, had lost money on real 
estate loans and had failed to make good 
the loss by depositing guarantee money 
with the Finance Minister as required 
by law. In order to conceal this, and 
hoodwink the authorities, the bank had 
prepared two sets of book accounts, con- 
cealing in one the real amount of its 
deposits. 

The import of capital into Japan is 
evidently expected to continue. During 
February two of the “Big Four” invest- 
ment houses of Japan announced that 
they would open New York offices. 
Takehara and Company of Osaka, has 
already opened temporary quarters in 
Wall street having decided that a New 
York office would probably be more 
profitable than a London office. At the 
time this office was opened, February 21, 
it was announced that two representa- 
tives of Nomura and Company, also of 
Osaka, were enroute to New York to 
open an office for that firm. 
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When the Cantonese forces gained a 
victory over the army of Marshal Sun 
Chuan Fang and it seemed likely that 
they would take Shanghai early in Feb- 
ruary, Cantonese sympathizers and labor 
agitators inside Shanghai sought to ex- 
press their delight by calling a general 
strike of Shanghai workers. Sixty-five 
thousand men failed to. report one morn- 
ing tying up factories, mills, department 
stores, transportation services, the post 
ofice—practically everything. 


CHINESE METHOD OF SETTLING A STRIKE 


The next day this number was in- 
creased to 80,000. The possibilities of 
riot with so many men idle, alarmed the 
authorities. The Shanghai chief of 
police promptly issued a proclamation 
that all agitators caught inciting riot 
would be immediately executed. Bands 
of executioners, armed with heavy 
swords, patrolled the city, watching for 
outbreaks. Finding a man urging vio- 


lence, they beheaded him on the spot. 
Like animals with one taste of blood, 
they thirsted for more. Before that day 
was over, twenty more men had been 
beheaded. Barbarous, cruel, a reversion 
to the Dark Ages, this terrorism had the 
desired effect. There were no more riots, 
and the general strike soon subsided. 


WALTER LEAF, SCHOLAR AND BANKER 


Walter Leaf, chairman of the West- 
minster Bank Limited, London, died on 
March 8. Mr. Leaf was a unique com 
bination of banker and scholar, largely 
through an accident. At Cambridge he 
specialized in economics and sociology in 
preparation for a career in the dry goods 
jobbing business of Leaf and Sons, car- 
ried on by his grandfather, father and 
his two uncles. 

All four of these men died within the 
short space of one year, and Mr. Leaf 
left Cambridge in his senior year to take 
charge of the business. At the same time, 
his college room mate, who had been 
preparing a translation of Homer's 
Iliad, was drowned and the publishers 
asked Mr. Leaf to finish the translation. 

Thus he embarked almost simultane 
ously on two careers. As head of Leaf 
and Sons he earned a place on the board 
of directors of the Westminster Bank 
Limited within a few years. His ideas 
on amalgamation and the seeking of new 
business by opening branches (radical 
at that time) soon brought him to the 
fore. Some years prior to the outbreak 
of the World War he was made deputy 
chairman, and after the war began 
he became the chairman of the bank, in 
which position he served until his death. 
His annual addresses to the stockholders 
were always carefully thought out and 
clearly expressed. Only last month 
THE BANKERS MAGAZINE devoted a page 
to a summary of his latest report. Last 
year, he completed an authoritative 
book on “Banking.” 

His translation of the Iliad was @ 
great success and is still used. That was 
the beginning of a lifetime of study. He 
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Drarts against bills of lading, sent to 
the Out-ot-Town Office of American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company. are 
closely followed through every step until 
the moneyis collected. This Company’s 


car tracing service automatically follows 


up goods shipped under arrival drafts, if 
not delivered on schedule. 
In this way losses on perishables are 





Service That Follows Through 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN ExcHANGE IRVING TRUsT CoMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 


often prevented, and payment of drafts is 
expedited. Customers of correspondent 
banks are not involved in disputes and 
receive their remittances promptly. 

The same care and attention is given 
by this Company to all domestic and for- 
eign transactions. Every item of out-of- 
town business is followed through in the 
best interests of the customer. 























found, he said, that he could do more 
work in a business day if he kept his 
mind completely off business outside 
business hours. That is how he found 
time to write Homer and History, to 
translate Little Poems from the Greek, 
to write Troy, a Study in Homeric 
Geography and other books. In 1919, 
at the invitation of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, he came to the United States to 
deliver a course of lectures on the land 
of Troy. 

He was one of the founders of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, served 
as president of the Institute of Bankers, 
as president of the Classical Association. 
Thus his confreres recognized his dis- 
tinguished success in the two widely 
separated fields of banking and scholar- 


ship. 


PRINCETON PROFESSORS FOR DEBT 
REVISION 


It is a bitter dose for Princeton Uni- 
versity to follow Columbia. Princeton 
likes to lead. Perhaps that is the reason 
why three months elapsed between the 
announcement by the Columbia Univer- 
sity professors that they favored revision 
of the debt funding contracts and a sim- 
ilar announcement by 117 members of 
the Princeton University faculty. Their 
indorsement was brief. They said: 

“We the undersigned members of the 


faculty of Princeton University heartily 
indorse the desire, expressed by the 
faculty of political science of Columbia 
University, for a reconsideration of the 
settlement of allied debts.” 

Incidentally, Garet Garrett, in The 
Saturday Evening Post of February 12, 
1927, has written a devastating reply to 
the Columbia University professors’ 
manifesto, under the title “The League 
of Debtors.” Mr. Garrett's article is 
well worth reading for the number of 
commonly ignored facts about these 
debts which it contains. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The American Banker, New York, 
says that New York is slowly overtaking 
London in financial pre-eminence, citing 
the figures on the following page as 
evidence. 

Though the National City Bank of 
New York now tops the list in amount 
of invested capital, all of the London 
Big Five still outrank even the National 
City in amount of deposits held. New 
York banks are superior in ratio of cap- 
ital to deposits of 11 per cent., where 
the similar ratio of the London banks is 
only 7!4 per cent. 

On the other hand, figures of new 
capital issues in Great Britain for 1926, 
compiled by the Midland Bank Limited, 
London, seem to show London regaining 
her hegemony in international financing. 
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New capital secured there for other 
countries in 1926 was £60,394,000, 
practically double the £30,394,000 se- 
cured in 1925. The amount of domestic 
issues in 1926 increased about £8,000,- 


000 over 1925, and the amount going to 
India, Ceylon and other British posses- 
sions decreased slightly. Total issues in- 
creased from £219,897,000 in 1925 to 
£253,266,000, practically all of the in- 
crease being in foreign loans. 

The fog of business depression in 
Britain is melting rapidly under the 
bright sun of mounting coal production. 
In the week ending February 26, a total 
of 5,371,700 tons was produced, only 
300 tons less than the amount produced 
in the same week in 1925. Increased ef- 
ficiency is evident from the fact that 
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1,000,000 miners produced the same 
amount of coal as produced last year by 
1,200,000 miners. 

With enough coal ahead to assure con- 
tinued operation, the iron and steel fur- 


NEW YORK BANKS 


Capital surplus and 








undivided profits Deposits 
i MT cischescesosendndewaee sesesaunrs $140,000,000 $1,083,599,158 
ET oo oi aco ne pale wlenanes nieve ewes 78,204,473 852,456,114 
SE OE NE 6 5c cde cmkereaawaeveeeees 65,958,981 639,361,767 
American Exchange Irving Trust Company ............ 60,815,383 628,886,876 
UD OEE DE NEIOE ooo cc ccc cdcsescevese 67,479,320 563,356,022 
A Noone wees epedwseceetiess 56,031,191 458,528,683 
EE WET SNE js bw cvcncdeeensanedeesacn 52,425,651 430,972,350 
EE 5isdaeadine tesa eer tankaneaseusae $520,914,099 $4,65'7,160,970 

LONDON BANKS 
Paid up capital 

and reserves Deposits 
I EE kkde sw cid cedcwsenwcecentasewn $130,541,085 $1,549,418,355 
EE ON 6 tiara bast vacseseenmanesesesecis 127,051,260 1,730,662,615 
ccctadanaviaseebemus 126,657,980 1,832,115,515 
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TOPOMMNEE THOU EAMES onc ccceccsccsecsescssese 93,201,570 1,427,030,340 
ME Did eanesd Odes edie necked tenon enann $52,346,005 $7,835,474,860 


naces have fired up, and started filling 
the orders on their books. At the end 
of January, 152 furnaces were blowing. 
Ten more were started during February. 
Pig iron output has grown from a 
trifling 98,000 tons in December, 1926, 
to 434,000 tons in January, 1927, and 
567,900 tons in February, 1927. Steel 
production has shown a similar expan 
sion from 319,300 tons in December to 
730,700 tons in January, and 819,100 
tons in February. This activity in the 
steel industry has not been excelled since 
1924. Though the revival began on old 
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orders, new orders began to come in very 
rapidly in February, and it is reported 
that capacity operation is now insured 
for at least six months, on the basis of 
orders now on hand. 

This has naturally required more men, 
and so, in spite of the smaller number of 
men employed in coal production, unem- 
ployment has decreased from 1,495,800 
men on January 3 to 1,303,500 on Feb- 
ruary 7, and to 1,270,200 on Feb- 
ruary 14. 

Added to the increased demand for 
credits which this revival has produced, 
the steady loss of gold, which amount- 
ed to £1,525,225 between January 1 and 
February 20, has caused a steady ad- 
vance in money rates. These gold ex- 
ports, which were causing a deal of con- 
cern in financial London, have been 
checked since that time. Prices have de- 
clined slightly, Crump’s index for Feb- 
ruary standing at 136.4 as compared to 
137.8 for January. 


GERMANY 


The nadir of trade depression in Ger- 
many was reached and passed in Janu- 


ary. Since that time there has been a 
gradual reduction in the number of um- 
employed men amounting to about one 
half of 1 per cent. a month. At the end 
of February 1,761,000 men were still 
out of work. Railroad freight trafic is 
increasing, and leather, pottery, glass, 
and other manufacturers (outside of the 
iron and steel trade) report increased 
activity. The amount of iron and stcei 
which Germany is allowed to produce 
under the quota restrictions of the steel 
cartel has been exceeded for the last 
four months, resulting in heavy fines. To 
avoid these fines, production is being cur- 
tailed. 

This activity is not yet sufficient to 
change the ease of the German money 
market. Savings deposits in Germany 
have increased from 1,790,000 marks at 
the beginning of 1926 to more than 3,- 
000,000,000 marks at the beginning of 
1927. New capital issues in January 
reached 330,000,000 marks, the largest 
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The New Orleans Permanent In- 
ternational Trade Exhibition (above) 
has on display acres of local, domes- 
tic and foreign manufactured and 
natural products of every class and 
type. The Exhibition enjoysa month- 
ly average attendance of 30,000 visit- 
ors from all parts of the world, and 
the Exhibition Company maintains 
its own selling organization for the 
benefit of exhibitors. 
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total since the stabilization of the mark. 
A further government loan of 500,000,- 
000 was taken by the market in February 
without any increase in rates. Tax rev- 
enues for January amounted to 763,500,- 
000 marks, the largest total ever received. 
The ordinary budget for the: first ten 
months of the fiscal year showed a sur- 
plus of 118,000,000 marks, though the 
extraordinary budget will more than 
wipe this out with its deficit. 

Money rates advanced temporarily at 
the end of February, call money touching 
7 per cent. and the discount rate 43% 
per cent. Within a week, however, call 
money was down to 4 per cent. again, 
though time loans still command from 
6Y2 per cent. to 8! per cent. 

In spite of the lower rates, 1926 was 
a profitable year for the German banks. 
Net profits of the Dresdner Bank in- 
creased from 8,670,523 marks in 1925 
to 11,911,108 marks in 1926, and the 
Prussian State Bank had a profit of 
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8,582,996 marks in 1926 to balance the 
net loss of 12,376 maiks iu 1925. 
_ The decline of money rates since the 
stabilization has been compiled by the 
German Statistical Bureau: 
Average rates tor the year 
1924 1925 1926 


28.23 93.08 5.31 
7.62 4.91 
10.82 6.57 
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Call money 
Private discount rate 
ee POON bck éccasees 25.13 
Commercial bills 
Yield on gold mortgage 

90 7.75 


FRANCE 


Advances to the government by the 
Bank of France have been reduced almost 
7,000,000,000 francs since the beginning 
of December, 1926. The money thus 
released for the market, and. the money 
released by the recession in trade has 
caused a further decline in money rates. 
Plenty of money can now be had in 
Paris at 4'4y per cent. Investment capi- 
tal is also abundant. The Treasury 7 
per cent. bonds offered late in February, 
in exchange for the 6 per cent. bonds of 
1922 which mature on September 15 of 
this year, were mostly paid for in cash. 
The holders of the bonds preferred to 
hold such a good investment to ma- 
turity. 

The reaction of French trade has been 
slightly checked. The index number of 
wholesale prices declined slightly from 
640 at the end of December to 635 at 
the end of January, but retail prices have 
not declined to a corresponding amount. 
With the number of unemployed steadily 
mounting since December, until 95,000 
were out of work on February 26, there 
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is no little distress. Furthermore, both 
imports and exports fell off in January, 
though the balance was an export balance 
of 629,793,000 francs. 

The rumor that France would offer to 
make provisional payments on the debt 
to the United States has been confirmed. 
On June 15, France will pay to the 
United States $10,000,000, on condition 
that “if and when a debt-funding agree- 
ment has been ratified by the French 
Parliament and by the Congress it is to 
be understood that this $10,000,000 will 
be credited to the annuities provided for 
in such agreement.” M. Poincare was 
compelled to explain to his socialist critics 
several times that this payment (and a 
similar payment to England) does not 
in any way bind the French Parliament 
to ratify any of the agreements so far 
arranged. The Chamber of Deputies ap- 
proved the procedure of the Premier on 
the debt on March 8 by 339 votes to 175. 


NORWAY 


On March 11 Norwegian exchange 
took an abrupt rise, and there seemed 
prospects at the time this was written 
(March 15) that the kroner would reach 
par within the next few days. No in 
formation was available as to the inten: 
tion of the Norwegian Government to 
return to the gold standard at this time. 
The rise was attributed to the operations 
of speculators. 


IRELAND 


That most independent of countries, 
Ireland, is to have its own currency sys 
tem as well as its freedom. Up to the 















































present time its currency ha- been based 
on that of Great Britain, although there 
has been official Irish legal tender. ~ Five 
of the nine banks in Ireland (the ones 
that were operating when the Bank Act 
of 1844 was passed) have been allowed 
to issue their own notes, unsecured, up 
to a total of £6,000,000. Additional 
notes were permitted, secured pound for 
pound by gold, and later secured by 
British treasury notes. 

The Irish Free State Banking Commis- 
sion, of which H. Parker Willis, editor 
of the Journal of Commerce, New York, 
and professor of banking at Columbia 
University, was chairman, has presented 
a report to change this system. The new 
Irish currency, which will be legal ten- 
der, will be under the control of a cur- 
rency commission, composed of three 
members appointed by the government, 
three appointed by the Irish banks, and 
one elected by the six appointees. The 
commission will have power to issue legal 
tenders, secured pound for pound by 
Britis) Government securities, to the 
amount of £8,000,000 or £10,000,000. 
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Westminster Bank Limited 


AN ENGLISH BANK preservingan English tradition 
throughout a system of over 900 branch offices, and 
represented in every banking town in the world. 
Vast resources combined with nearly a century’s 
accumulated experience equip it for the character- 
istic service it places at its customers’ disposal. 


Authorised Capital: $165,000,000 ($5=£1) 


New York Representative 
C M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


HEAD OFFICE: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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These notes will be issued only through 
the Irish banks. 

The privilege of issuing fiduciary 
notes, formerly limited to five banks, will 
be extended to all of the nine Irish banks. 
The total issue of such notes by all the 
nine banks will be limited as before to 
£6,000,000 divided among the banks in 
proportion to their loans, deposits, capi- 
tal reserves and number of branches. 
Such fiduciary notes are to be issued 
against commercial paper or advances to 
customers. Additional fiduciary bank 
notes may be issued by the banks, upon 
the payment of a tax. Notes may also 
be issued, secured pound for pound by 
Irish Free State notes in the vaults of 
the banks. All the notes will be redeem- 
able in the new Irish Free State cur- 
rency. The Free State currency is not 
redeemable except outside the borders of 
Ireland, and then in British currency. 

The London Statist points out that 
this currency structure is obviously the 
result of a compromise between sound 
currency practice and the desire of Irish 
bankers to maintain the status quo. It 
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New York Correspondent : BANK OF -MONTREAL 
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is unique in that the amount of Irish 
Free State notes cannot be increased by 
anyone except the currency commission, 
and they cannot legally be presented for 
redemption within the borders of the 
country. It is conceivable that in a cur- 
rency shortage the currency commission 
might refuse to issue notes beyond the 
limit fixed by the report, which would 
probably result in a panic. So far as 


soundness goes, however, the Irish cur- 
rency will stand or fall with British cur- 
rency, as before. 

The only advantages claimed for this 


new currency over the previous arrange- 
ment are that it gives Ireland a national 
currency, it distributes the privilege of 
fiduciary note issues more equitably 
among the Irish banks, and it allows the 
Free State Government to receive an in- 
come of about £300,000 per year on the 
securities held as cover for the currency. 
The plan submitted by the banking 
commission also suggests the formation 
of an Agricultural Credit Corporation, 
to furnish long term credits to farmers. 
The corporation will have a capital of 
£500,000 subscribed by the public, the 
unsubscribed portion to be taken up by 
the government. The corporation will 
make loans to individual farmers or 
groups of farmers for productive pur- 
poses and will act as a clearing house for 
the local co-operative credit scieties. It 
is authorized to issue bonds to the extent 
of not more than £1,000,000 in any one 
year, after it has loaned its original cap- 
ital. The government will guarantee the 
principal and interest on these bonds. 
Similarly, the Industrial Trust Com- 
pany, a considerable amount of the stock 
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of which is owned by Americans, is 
charged with the task of making what- 
ever long term loans to industrial con- 
cerns are necessary. The trust company 
is also authorized to issue bonds, also 
guaranteed principal and interest by the 
government, to the amount of £1,000,- 
000 in addition to the loans already 
made. 
POLAND 


The annual report of the Bank of 
Poland for the year 1926 shows an in- 
crease in its circulation from 400,000,000 
zloty in April, 1926, to over 593,000,000 
zloty in December, 1926; while the ratio 
of reserve against these notes increased 
during the same period from 30 per cent. 
to over 50 per cent. On February 20, 
the reserve had further increased to 58.3 
per cent. Discounts of the bank ex- 
panded from 341,000,000 zloty in Jan- 
uary, 1926, to 450,000,000 zloty at the 
end of the year. The net profit of the 
bank for the year was 13,696,000 zloty. 
In addition to the usual 8 per cent. divi- 
dend, the bank declared an extra divi- 
dend of 2 per cent. This news sent the 
price of the bank’s shares skyrocketing, 
and for the first time in its history the 
price went over par. 

The bank has twice reduced its dis 
count rate since the first of the year, the 
first reduction from 94 to 9 per cent. 
in January, and the second on March 
11 from 9 to 8 per cent. Following the 
second reduction of the discount rate of 
the Bank of Poland, the National Eco 
nomic Bank and the Agrarian Bank also 
reduced their rate on loans from 12 to 
11 per cent. and the Postal Savings 
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Bank reduced its rate from 10 to 914 
per cent. 

Preliminary figures indicate that the 
government came through the year with 
a budget surplus of over 53,500,000 
zloty, and that the foreign trade of the 
year had an export balance of 410,000,- 
000 gold zloty. 

This record, Poland evidently feels, is 
calculated to inspire confidence in Polish 
finances, for there was talk in New York 
late in February of a $100,000,000 loan 
to the Polish Government. 


ESTONIA 


When the new financial system recom- 
mended for Estonia by the League of 
Nations (described in these columns in 
March) goes into effect, the monetary 
unit, the cabinet has decided, will be the 
“Est” with a gold value of $0.268. One 
hundred “sayak” will be equal to one est. 
Though the country will be on the gold 
standard, no gold money will be minted, 
at least for the present. 


AUSTRIA 


Sigmund Bosel, speculator extraordi- 
nary, bought control of the Union Bank, 
Vienna, during the war, and had himself 
elected president. The Union Bank was 
only one of his many enterprises, built 
up in a huge pyramid of borrowed 
money. No sooner did he buy a new 
enterprise than he pledged its stock for 
further loans to buy into another. So 
the stock of the Union Bank was placed 
as security for a $11,500,000 loan from 
the Postal Savings Bank of Vienna. 

The war ended too soon, and Herr 
Bosel’s speculations suddenly went bad 
on him. He could not pay the loan. The 
Postal Savings Bank has been trying ever 
since to realize on the stock. Finally, 
after negotiating with the Wiener Bank- 
verein and the Escomptegesellschaft, 
and failing to get a cash offer from either 
of them, it sold the stock to the Boden 
Kreditanstalt, for stock of the Boden 
Kreditanstalt, one share of the latter for 
every three shares of the Union Bank 
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stock. More important to the Postal 
Savings Bank than the stock of the Boden 
Kreditanstalt, however, was the guar- 
antee that the Postal Savings would get 
a loan of $5,000,000 at a low rate of in- 
terest from the American friends of the 
Boden Kreditanstalt. That is how the 
Boden Kreditanstalt came to absorb the 
Union Bank. 

Rationalization, as the merging of en- 
terprises into. large units is called in 
Europe, is preceding at a rapid pace in 
Austria. The Weiner Bankverein has ar- 
ranged to absorb the Mercurbank, 
Vienna. There are only two other banks 
left in Vienna, the Kompass Guaranty 
and Exchange Bank, which has recently 
announced an increase in its capital from 
2,300,400 schillings to 6,750,000 schil- 
lings; and the Oesterreichische Credit 
Anstalt fuer Handel und Gewerbe, 
which a year ago took over the Austrian 
business of the Anglo-Austrian Bank, 
Limited, London. The Prudential As- 
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surance Company of London, which 
already owns 10,000,000 marks of stock 
in the Disconto Gesellschaft of Germany 
and a block of shares of the Bohemian 
Union Bank, has recently bought an in- 
terest in the Oesterreichische bank. 
Though business is fairly active in 
Austria, not much money is being bor- 
rowed. The bill holdings of the Austrian 
National Bank have fallen from 123,- 
500,000 schillings at the end of 1927 to 
49,000,000 schillings in the last week in 
February, 1927. This is the lowest point 
ever reached. Holdings in the same 
week in 1926 were 97,700,000 schillings. 
With the outside money rate of commer- 
cial banks at 4-1/3 per cent. the Aus- 
trian National Bank reduced its discount 
rate on February 4 from 6) per cent. 
to 6 per cent. Mortgage money in Aus- 
tria dropped from 10 per cent. to 7 per 
cent. during the month of February. 


HUNGARY 


The legal reserve of the Hungarian 
National Bank, which has heretofore con- 
sisted of about 25 per cent. of gold and 
the balance foreign exchange, was re- 
placed largely by gold alone during 1926, 
until at the end of November 60 per 
cent. of the legal reserve was in gold. 

Hungary's import balance grew from 
40,000,000 gold crowns in 1925 to 84,- 
000,000 gold crowns in 1926, partly due, 
no doubt, to the large increase of gold 
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imports under this policy. There was a 
budget surplus of $1,000,000 in 1926, 
though none was estimated. The 1927-28 
budget provides for a surplus of $10,000, 
which, on this basis, should be consider- 
ably larger. 

BULGARIA 


The potent financiers who arranged 
the £2,250,000 refugee loan to Bulgaria 
specified that in order to strengthen the 
financial system of the country and thus 
insure the service of this loan, the Na- 
tional Bank of Bulgaria must be reor- 
ganized. The reorganization went into 
effect on January 1 of this year. 

From its organization in 1879 the 
Bank of Bulgaria had been an agency 
of the Bulgarian Government. All its 
capital was originally furnished by the 
government. In return, the bank fur 
nished practically the entire banking 
service of the country. It made long 
term advances to the government, to 
municipalities, and to industrial enter- 
prises. It took long term mortgages. It 
discounted commercial bills. It had a 
monopoly of note issues in Bulgaria. 
Finally it invested in the stock of other 
banks, having a considerable interest in 
the Central Co-operative Bank, the Bank 
for Agriculture and the International 
Bank of Bulgaria. It is no wonder that 
such a hybrid bank-investment house’ 
holding company got into financial dif 
ficulties. If that were not enough, the 
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fact that it was controlled by the minis- 
ter of finance made it subject to all the 
vagaries of government finance. 

The reorganization has entrusted the 
administration of the bank to a board of 
administration, consisting of a governor, 
two deputy governors, four members 
selected from the directors of the head 
office, and four other members represent- 
ing, respectively, industry, commerce 
agriculture, and banking. The governor 
and deputy governors are appointed by 
royal decree, but the only share the 
government has in the management is 
the power given to the comptroller (the 
government representative) to veto il- 
legal acts of the bank. The comptroller 
is allowed to sit in at all meetings of the 
board of administration, but he has no 
vote. 

The main job of the bank, as stated 
in the reorganization plan, is to main- 
tain the leva (par value 19.3 cents) 
at its present stabilized value of .72 cent. 
Subsidiary tasks are to regulate the 
amount of money in circulation, and fa- 
cilitate the use of checks. 


| LOLOL LE IEE TEEPE EES, SABE RELL I AES LEST LEE SITTIN LOREEN 


The bank retains the monopoly of note 
issues, though the government retains the 
right to mint gold and silver, and issue 
subsidiary coins. The notes may be is- 
sued against short term commercial bills, 
provided a reserve of at least 33-1/3 per 
cent., and if possible 40 per cent., is 
maintained against combined notes and 
deposit liabilities. This reserve may be 
in gold, silver at its current gold value, 
foreign bills of exchange carrying at 
least three signatures, or foreign cur- 
rencies convertible into gold. Long term 
loans of all kinds are absolutely for- 
bidden. 

As fiscal agent of the government, the 
bank may discount six months’ treasury 
bills bearing interest at 5 per cent. up to 
300,000,000 leva. The present debt of 
the government to the bank is to be paid 
off at the rate of 150,000,000 leva per 
year. 

Finally, the authorized capital of the 
bank has been doubled, standing now at 
1,000,000,000 leva. Until this author- 
ized capital is paid up, all profits of the 
bank will be transferred to capital ac- 
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count instead of being paid to the gov- 
ernment. After that, profits will be de- 
voted to the reduction of the government 
debt to the bank and eventually 25 per 
cent. of the annual net profits will be 
carried to surplus each year, until surplus 
equals the capital of the bank. 

Gold resumption and the reorganiza- 
tion of the currency remain yet to be ac- 
complished. 


ARGENTINA 


Exports from Argentina in January, 
1927, increased almost 25 per cent. over 
exports for January, 1926, to 87,000,000 
gold pesos. With this phenomenal rise 
in exports, the Argentina peso has ad- 
vanced steadily for the last two months 
until on March 8 it passed par for the 
first time in seven years. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


When Jugoslavia annexed some of the 
territory of the former Austria-Hun- 
gary after the war, it had to convert the 
notes of the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
which were circulating in that territory. 
The necessary money was obtained by a 
loan from the Narodna Banka, the cen- 
tral Bank of Jugoslavia. Successive bud- 
get deficits were also met by further 
“ordinary” and “extraordinary” credits 
from the bank until in 1923 loans to the 
government totaled over 4,500,000,000 
dinars, of which only 1,000,000,000 
dinars bear interest, and that only at 1 
per cent. 

By 1923, however, the bank was able 
to check these borrowings and since that 
time it has put into effect a deflation 
policy which has reduced the wholesale 
price index from 2034 on January, 1925, 
to 1529 in November, 1926, and has 
raised the exchange value of the dinar 
from .0160 cents in 1925 to .0175 in 
1926, at which figure it is stabilized for 
the time being. 
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question whether this can be considered 
a liquid reserve. 
However, with the balancing of the 


The following figures from the Lon- 
don Statist show how the bank has 
brought this about: 


IN MILLIONS OF DINARS 


1923 
Dec. 31 


Liabilities 1924 
Dec. 31 
6,001 
367 


629 


1925 
Dec. 31 


6,062 
388 
491 


1926 
Dec. 15 


5,727 
478 
643 


Note circulation 
Government deposits 
Other deposits 





6,997 6,941 6,848 


474 

595 
1,069 
4,520 


460 
728 
1,188 
4,466 


Metal reserve 434 
680 
1,114 


4,449 


Additional reserve 
Commercial loans 
Government loans 





7,083 7,025 6,968 


1927-28 budget, and the announcement 
by the finance minister that he considers 
the settling of the state debt, both float- 


The condition of the bank, however, 
is not quite so good as these figures would 
indicate. About 60 per cent. of the 





“metal reserve” consists of a “closed de- 
posit” from the Bank of France. This 
is nothing more than a guarantee by the 
Bank of France to the Narodna Banka 
during the war. There is considerable 


ing and funded, of cardinal importance, 
and with the formal announcement that 
the governor of the Bank of England 
is ready to aid the Narodna Banka in the 
legal stabilization of the currency, it 
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looks as though Jugoslavia were on the 
way to currency stability. 


BRAZIL 


In the hope of ending the fluctuations 
of the milreis, Brazil has passed a cur- 
rency reform law, providing for a “gold 
standard, based on the weight of gold 
per gramme and issued in coins of 900 
mills of pure gold and one mill of alloy.” 
This coin, the “cruzeiro” will be equal 
to 100 “centesimos.” All paper cur- 
rency at present in circulation and to 
the amount of $569,304,350,000 is to be 
converted into gold coin at 0.200 milli- 
grams per milreis. 

That this bill is more a “pious wish” 
than a real plan for currency reform is 
evident by the fact that while such con- 
version would require approximately 
$300,000,000 in gold, the government 
has at most only about $100,000,000 in 
gold available. That is perhaps why 
Article III of the bill says, “The precise 


date for the conversion of money, and 
the form such conversion shall take, will 
be fixed by a decree of the government, 
given out six months in advance.” If 
Brazil does not get the $100,000,000 loan 
for which she is at present negotiating 
in New York, this decree may be long 
delayed. In the meantime, the announce- 
ment of intention to stabilize the cur- 
rency has eased money conditions in 
Brazil slightly, and temporarily steadied 
milreis exchange. 

As a result of charges that Peru man- 
ufacturers whose products are protected 
against foreign competition by a high 
tariff are profiteering at the expense of 
the consumers, the Peruvian Senate has 
passed a bill authorizing the executive 
to penalize such manufacturers by lower- 
ing import duties levied on imported 
goods, similar to those manufactured by 
them. The bill is reported to be popular, 
and consequently promulgation by the 
executive is said in Peru to seem assured. 
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THE PAST MONTH IN CANADA 


By J. W. 
Vee Ged a in the Cana- 


dian financial and general busi- 

ness situation continue to be of 
a satisfactory character. Greater sta- 
bility and increasing prosperity are both 
in evidence. Little indication of the de- 
pression of the post-war period now re- 
mains. The budget statement of the 
Hon. James Robb, minister of finance, 
that “the Dominion enters its Diamond 
Jubilee year with a happy outlook” is 
being sustained by the various trade in- 
dicators. Employment continues at a 
high level. Car loadings are running 
about 10 per cent. above last year and 
railroad earnings reflect this condition. 
New construction contracts are substan- 
tially ahead of last year; new work com- 
pleted is estimated at approximately 
$160,000,000, or about double the corre- 
sponding figures this time a year ago, 
and the probability is that the total for 


TYSON 


the year will surpass that of the previous 
high record of 1913. The volume of 
trade is being maintained at a high level, 
and although there has been a decrease 
in ratio of exports to imports, the fact 
remains that many of these imports repre- 
sent raw materials for manufacturing 
industries. Business failures continue to 
reflect the improvement reported during 
1926; the number is about the same as 
last year but the liabilities are smaller. 
Exceptions to the general prosperity 
include the newsprint industry and some 
branches of the textile and steel indus- 
tries. The latter are seeking additional 
protection to offset increased imports of 
foreign goods produced by cheap labor 
and brought in on the basis of depre- 
ciated currencies. The paper manufac- 
turers are facing a period of uncertainty, 
with important additional manufacturing 
units to be brought into production 
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threatening a surplus of products and 
probable reduction in prices. The ulti- 
mate future of the paper industry in 
Canada is not in question, but it seems 
altogether likely that there will be a tem- 
porary depression until consumption is 
adjusted to production or until manu- 
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facturing costs are further reduced. In 
such a period of keen competition the 
more efficient mills should fare compara’ 
tively well. In relation to American 
mills their power costs are lower in most 
cases, and they are more advantageously 
situated in relation to raw materials. 


RETAIL BUSINESS IMPROVED 


Retail business throughout the coun- 
try is showing improvement in volume. 
There is marked increase in purchasing 
power in the agricultural communities. 
This is particularly the case in western 
Canada, where the farmers have had sev- 
eral years of good crops at satisfactory 
prices, and have liquidated their debts. 
They have also increased their margin of 
profit by reducing costs and going in for 
mixed farming more widely. 

Financially the situation is favorable 
to continued industrial expansion. There 
is plenty of liquid capital available. 
Latest government bank reports indicate 
that both notice and demand deposits are 
increasing. Savings deposits have reached 
a high record for all time. Current loans 
have not so far shown great expansion 
and show a wide margin under savings 
deposits. 

All indications are that 1927 will 
prove to be one of the most prosperous 
years that Canada has experienced. 
However, as usual, much will depend 
during the last six months of the year on 
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the harvest, which has a direct bearing 
on the incomes of such a large portion 
of the population. 

Canada’s returning prosperity has been 
reflected by a broad and steady advance 
in industrial security values on the stock 
markets. The index number of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, repre- 
senting active listed stocks, has risen 
from 100 at the beginning of 1925 to 
above 250. It is not expected that such 
an expansion in security values can be 
continued, and the advance will probably 
be carried to inflated levels, which will 
be followed by an adjustment to a more 
healthy basis. However, so far indica- 
tions of an over-extended market are 
not in evidence, but the more conserva- 
tive investors are taking profits on com- 
mon stocks in favor of preferred stocks 
and bonds. In the mining stocks some 
adjustments have been made, where 
speculative enthusiasm had been carried 
too far, but on the basis of actual de- 
velopments in the best producing areas 
there seems little doubt but that Can- 
ada’s mines in the next decade will prove 
a very important source of national 
wealth. 

While the adverse trend of Canada’s 
foreign trade during 1926—imports have 
increased more largely than exports—is 
not a healthy sign from an economic 
point of view, analysis of the figures re- 
veals the fact that the decline in exports 
was in the main due to a falling off in 
shipments of agricultural and other farm 
products, while the increased imports 
were chiefly in raw materials and semi- 
manufactured commodities. It would 
not seem, therefore, that the industrial 
prosperity of the country had been im- 
paired by the decline in the favorable 
balance of trade. As a matter of fact 
the figures show that in several important 
industries export trade showed a gratify- 
ing expansion during the year. 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY 
The fact that the Federal budget con- 


tained no surprises in regard to tariff 
changes was undoubtedly more satisfac- 
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tory from the standpoint of general in- 
dustrial prosperity than the disappoint- 
ment felt in certain branches of the tex- 
tile and steel industries, in particular, 
that no action was taken in regard to 
applications for increased tariff protec- 
tion. These industries submit that they 
have been adversely affected by increased 
imports of foreign products, manufac- 
tured with comparatively low wage cost 
and brought in on the basis of depre- 
ciated currencies. There was some dis- 
appointment, too, that the budget did 
not impose more substantial reductions 
in taxation, but it is evident that with a 
return of prosperity, pressure on the 
government for larger public expendi- 
tures has increased, and that it has be- 
come better politics to increase appro- 
priations than to continue a policy of 
retrenchment. It is felt in financial cir- 
cles that so long as Canada’s income 
taxes are higher than those of the United 
States, this country will be at a disad- 
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vantage in securing new capital. There 
are indications that Canadian capital is 
now being sent to the United States and 
that, while Americans are investing in 
Canadian enterprises, they are taking 
their profits across the border where in- 
come taxes are lower. However, the small 
reduction in income tax, the cutting 
down of the sales tax and the ameliora- 
tion of the stamp tax nuisance have been 
welcomed by business. 


STANDARD BANK REPORT 


Satisfactory expansion in business and 
earning power and a further strength- 
ening of its liquid position are outstand- 
ing features of the fifty-second annual 
report of the Standard Bank of Canada, 
covering the twelve months’ period 
ended January 31, 1927. 

Profits for the year after deducting 
expenses, interest accrued on deposits, 
rebate for interest on unmatured bills, 
provincial and municipal taxes, and mak- 


ing provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, totaled $821,886 as against $773,- 
823 the year previous, representing an 
increase of $48,063. Appropriations 
from these included war tax on note 
circulation, $48,234; reserve for Do- 
minion income tax, $50,000; and con- 
tribution of officers’ pension fund, 
$35,000; leaving net profits to apply to 
stock of $683,652. .This was equal to 
14.7 per cent. on the $4,823,000 stock 
outstanding, as compared with 13.1 per 
cent. earned in 1925-26. Dividends at 
the rate of 12 per cent. per annum were 
paid, and $109,884 was carried into sur- 
plus bringing the amount carried for- 
ward to $317,736, as compared with 
$207,892 the year before. 


BANK DEBITS IN 1926 


Bank debits to individual accounts at 
the clearing house centers of Canada in 
1926 were nearly 8 per cent. greater 
than in the preceding year, while the 
increase over 1924 was nearly 12 per 
cent. The debits in 1926, as reported 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association, were 
$30,358,000,000, as compared with $28, 
126,000,000 in 1925 and $27,157,000,- 
000 in 1924. 

In eastern Canada as a whole, the 
bank debits of 1926 increased 11 per cent 
over 1925, while in western Canada 
debits were a little more than main 
tained, the increase in British Columbia 
counterbalancing the slight decline in the 
prairie provinces. 


DOMINION BANK OF CANADA HAS GOOD 
STATEMENT 


AN unusually good statement of the 
Dominion Bank of Canada, Toronto, as 
of December 31, 1926, shows total re- 
sources of $127,780,858. Capital of the 
bank is $6,000,000, reserve fund and 
undivided profits $8,273,091 and deposits 
$98,860,580. 

A. W. Austin is president of the bank, 
C. S. Blackwell chairman of the board 
and Clarence A. Bogert, vice-president 
and general manager. 











INTERNATIONAL 


HE Commerz und Privatbank of Ber- 

| lin has opened an office at 48 Wall 

street, New York. Konrad von Ilberg 

is in charge of the office and F. H. Neuer- 

bourg, a director of the institution, spent sev- 

eral weeks here in connection with the open- 
ing of the new office. 


THE result of the year’s operations of the 
Aktiebolaget Svenska Handelsbanken, Stock- 
holm, for the year 1926 shows net profits for 
the year of Kronor 13.614.119, which with 
the balance from the previous year of Kr. 1.- 
124.626, leaves a total of Kr. 14.738.746, to 
be disposed of as follows: 
Kr. 

To be transferred to reserve fund. .3.208.600 
To be placed to the taxation reserve, 

thus bringing it up to about 

Be. LICR 408604 s0rncanca 1.233.965 
To be paid to the shareholders as a 

10 per cent. dividend ........ 9.000.000 
To be carried forward to next ac- 

WEE siwceawssceseevaecenes 1.296.181 

Capital of the bank is Kr. 90.000.000, re- 
serve fund Kr. 26.791.400, current accounts 
Kr. 539.165.929 and total resources Kr. 1.- 
247.362.114. 


THE Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging, Am- 
sterdam, has issued a booklet for United 
States readers entitled “Some Good Dutch 
Shares.” The booklet gives a brief descrip- 
tion of each of several Dutch companies, in- 
cluding one leading sugar, tobacco, rubber 
and steamship company and several indus- 
trial concerns the stocks of which are popular 
on the Amsterdam Stock Exchange. The 
steadily increasing interest of the United 
States in first class European securities is 


BANKING NOTES 


given by the bank as its reason for the issu- 
ance of the pamphlet. 


Report of the Imperial Bank of India, Cal 
cutta, for the half-year ended December 31, 
1926, shows net profits of Rs. 35,49,327, 
which, with Rs. 29,50,273 brought forward 
from the previous half-year, made a total of 
Rs. 64,99,601. This sum has been disposed 
of as follows: 
Rs. 

In payment of a dividend at the rate 

of 16 per cent. per annum, less 

income tax 45,00,000 
To transfer to reserve fund 7,50,000 
To transfer to pension funds ...... 3,00,000 
To carry forward to next account. . .9,49,601 


Paid up capital of the Imperial Bank of 
India is Rs. 5,62,50,000, reserve Rs. 5,00,- 
00,000, deposits Rs. 73,89,69,807 and total 
resources Rs. 91,31,64,541. 


STATEMENT of the Internationale Bank Te 
Amsterdam, as of December 31, 1926, shows 
net profit for the year of fl 2.249.325. This 
has been disposed of as follows: 


ae OEE nkdnwac cnc doseeuswiic 1.100.000 
To 6 per cent. dividend to share- 
OE bianco eben akee einer 
To dividend taxes 
To remuneration under art. 25 of 
the Statutes 


To balance carried forward to new 
account 107.884 


The bank has recently increased its capital 
from fl. 14.000.000 to fl. 16.000.000. Prior 
to the increase, the paid up capital of the 
institution was fl. 14.000.000, the reserve 
fl. 1.400.000, and the total resources fl. 120.- 
306.558. 
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HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


WO striking folders op 

the importance of mak- 

ing a will, one entitled, 
“Late,” and the other, “Good 
Business,” have been issued 
by the trust department of 
the Marine Trust Company, 
Buffalo. The copy for the 
frst reads as follows: 

“He was late in keeping an 
appointment—but he apol- 
ogized and everything came 
out all right. 

“He was late in meeting 
an insurance premium—but 
he passed another physical 
examination and everything 
came out all right. 

“He was late in making a 
will, in appointing an experi- 
enced executor, in establish- 
ing a long-planned trust 
fund for his boy’s education 
—and his widow and son 
will tell you that all his good 
intentions for their protec- 
tion didn’t amount to a 
straw. 

“Good 


never 


alone 


You 


intentions 
protect heirs. 
must act now.” 

The second folder, gotten 
up in the same style, reads: 

“He answered every letter 
on the day it was received— 
that was good business. 

“He planned sales cam- 
paigns months ahead of time 
—that was good business. 


“He prepared, in advance, 
for every possible industrial 
emergency—that was good 
business. 

“But, today, two years 
after his death, deep in his 
widow’s heart is the knowl- 
edge that he was a business 
failure. For he was so en- 
grossed in building an estate 
that he forgot about protect- 
ing it. 

“Neglect of your business 
may harm only you; neglect 
of your estate will harm your 
heirs.” 


THE Rochester Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company, 


Rochester, N. Y., has dis-. 


tributed a number of effective 
booklets advertising the vari- 
ous services of the institu- 


tion. One booklet is devoted 
entirely to safe deposit serv- 
ices of the bank. This book- 
let is called, “How to Pro 
tect your Valuables.” The 
right hand pages of the 
pamphlet describe the advan- 
tages of the company’s serv- 
ice, while the left hand 
pages contain photographs of 
the vaults. “Banking by 
Mail” tells the ease with 
which banking may be done 
by distant customers or those 
who are unable to reach the 
bank during business hours. 

“How You Can Use 
Rochester Trust Services” 
and “Services Offered by 
Rochester Trust and Safe 
Deposit Company” take up 
all the services of the bank, 
while another folder shows 





CJhe MANAGE ME NT of SECURITIES 
Requires all these things 


i} 








A SAFETY DEPOSIT 
BOX WILL GIVE YOU 
ONLY THESE TWO 











BUT- ‘When You entrust your 
securities to the State Street Trust~ 
Company as yourAgent or Frustee 
you get ALL THESE THINGS / 











Sem dere wa Company 
Blew Ofir Coruna Grave sae Compames Sensor 
Cop ee is 98 rene: 
Maes Soom CBr Carve ob Wises ey Berson 








A chart on the advantages of corporate management 


of securities. 


Reproduced from a folder published by 


the State Street Trust Company of Boston. 
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of St. Louis’ Largest Bank 


Forty-one leading business men who direct the 


a Strong Directorate 


affairs of the First National Bank in St. Louis 


NA A ercy Missou 


ST. LOUIS U NION TRU ST CO. - 


+ Trust Service Exclusively 
a! Gees 


Reduction of a double spread carried in the center of the rotagravure section of :he Sunday 
edition of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, by St. Louis’ largest bank. 


the advantages of naming the 
company as 
wills. 


executor of 


A SUCCESSFUL device for se- 
curing maximum attendance 
at openings of neighborhood 
banks is used by the Cleve- 
land Trust Company. It 
consists of a key and tag 
“treasure hunt.” 

The tags and keys are dis- 
tributed throughout the 
neighborhood which it is de- 
sired to reach several days 
before the official reception. 
A key and tag is left at each 
home by a bonded distributor. 
Each tag reads somewhat 
like this: “A treasure hunt 
in connection with the for- 
mal opening of the new 
banking home of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company at 


Blank street. Bring this key 
and tag to the bank on open- 
ing day. The holders of 
keys which unlock our treas- 
ure chest in the lobby will re- 
ceive valuable prizes placed 
in the chest. “There is also 
room for a name and address 
and these later furnish the 
basis for a mailing list. A 
further notice states, “Adults 
only. One key to a person. 
Key not valid without tag.” 
The formal opening is also 
announced by notices and 
newspaper advertisements. 
Among the thousands of 
keys distributed there are a 
certain number — perhaps 
twenty—which will actually 
open an antique chest placed 
in the lobby on opening day. 
A corresponding number of 
certificates good for savings 


accounts of various sizes and 
safe deposit rentals for one 
year have previously been 
placed in the chest. These 
are awarded in the order that 
the chest is opened by the 
“lucky” keys. 

In very small neighbor 
hoods 80 per cent. of the 
keys have been brought in 
In larger communities, 3 
high as 50 per cent. have 
been returned. The larg 


number of visitors not only § 


means considerable rew bus 
ess, but it also creates a 

ing of good natured 

neighborliness. 


THE State Bank ot Chicag 
is distributing sixteen ' 
books, each meeting a defin' 
need of its depositors One, 
“How to Become a Financia 
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Success, lays down a simple 
xt of rules by which a person 
can become independent. 

The series ranges from 
“How to Make the Family 
Income Go Farther” and 
“How to Own a Home” to 
“How to Build Your Credit” 
and “How to Use Your Bank 
for Profit.” These pros- 
perity hand-books cover every 
phase of individual financial 
education and offer real as- 
sistance to the bank’s cus- 
tomers in shaping their fu- 
ture business conduct. 


THE travel bureau of the 
Mellon National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh, advertises its services 
by means of a bright colored 
folder, “Delightful Voyages 
for Winter Vacationists.” 
Trips to Europe, the West 


Indies, and Bermuda are out- 
lined and their cost estimated. 
The bureau offers to suggest 
itineraries and make reserva- 
tions. 


THE letter sent by corpora- 
tions to their new stock- 
holders is by no means new. 
Many institutions have car- 
ried out this idea, some with 
a short note of welcome from 
the president of the company, 
others making a courteous 
bid for co-operation. A good 
example of the second type 
is that sent out by Albert A. 
Tilney, president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, 
New York. It follows: 

“I note with pleasure that 
you have become a stock- 
holder of the Bankers Trust 


Company and, in view of 


Nationwide Banking 


is not merely a matter of course that 40% of our deposits come from 
national business organizations whose main offices are located outside of 
New England. There are definite reasons why the Shawmut Bank's deposi- 


tors mclude such organizations as these 


Asamucan Acricurtuna Cumca: Company Cauroama Prurr Gaowrns Brcnance 


IwrenwaTionar Parts Comrany 
Rice-‘Srix Day Goons Company 
Rorsucs & Compan 


Serr & Company 


These organizations have selected the Shawmut because they find here a 
banking service especially useful to concerns located at distant points 


The Shawmut 1s one of the twelve largest National Banks un the United 
States. You will find here faciliues that only a big bank can give. You will 
also find a sincere, able cffort to be helpful in every practicable way 


THE NATIONAL 


A lod call. Canal 8190. enables you to talk with us m Boston without extra charge 


Shawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON 
4e Water Street + Boston. Mass. 


your interest, I feel justified 
in asking your co-operation 
in our efforts to increase the 
business and the usefulness 
of this institution. 

“Much of the company’s 
success may be attributed to 
the support received from its 
stockholders, many of whom 
watch for opportunities to 
direct business to us. We 
trust that you will feel a sim- 
ilar interest and, if any oc- 
casion arises where the com- 
pany through any of its de- 
partments can serve you or 
any of your acquaintances, 
that you will be kind enough 
to let us know. 

“As you are doubtless 
aware, our customers are free 
to use our downton office at 
16 Wall street, the Fifth 

(Continued on page 613) 


v) 
| Pal tn, 
The Shawmut 


™ 


Seals in tagh grade bonds, 
J 





Noston bank makes the phrase “nation-wide banking” mean something definite by 
backing it up with a few pertinent facts. 
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HE illustration of an 

advertisement should be 

a reflection of the copy. 
The illustration may be good, 
and the copy may be good, 
but if the connection be- 
tween the two is vague or 
obscure, or, as is sometimes 
the case, entirely lacking, the 
whole effect is lost. We all 
like pictures. Properly used, 
a picture will lend strength 
to almost any advertisement. 
Improperly used it may dis- 
count a fine piece of copy 
and may take away much of 
the strength it would have 
had if it had stood alone. The 
illustration should fit the 
copy in such a way that the 
relationship between the two 
is clear at first glance—that 
fragmentary instant that 
makes or breaks an advertise- 
ment. 


HE careful attention 
T tie well established 

house organs in the 
banking field are paying to 
details of attractiveness in 
make-up and readability of 
content, emphasize the im- 
portance which is being at- 
tached to the house organ as 
a means of stimulating a gen- 
eral spirit of pride and in- 
terest among employes inside 
the bank, and, on the out- 
side, as a valuable asset to the 
bank's publicity. A bank 
house organ can, with proper 
attention, be made _ very 
human, and it is difficult to 
over-estimate the importance 
which this human element 


The Editor’s Page 


can have in arousing real in- 
terest, both among employes 
and readers outside the bank. 
If some banks would only 
put into their advertising 
copy the same human touch 
that a number of really good 
bank house organs have, the 
results obtained by that ad- 
vertising might be found to 
be considerably more tan- 
gible. 


HE style of advertising 
[wich some banks per- 

sist in using in itself 
complicates the problem of 
stimulating bank officers and 
employes to the point of an 
active interest in their insti- 
tution’s advertising. Some 
bank advertising copy em- 
phasizes certain qualities pos- 
sessed by the bank in so gen- 
eral a phraseology that the 
copy might well be applicable 
to any one of a number of 
lines. of. business .endeavor 
having no direct relation to 
banking. By placing the 
specific services of the various 
departments of your bank 
more in the public eye, and 
by keeping away from gen- 
eralities, you can serve a 
double purpose. In this way 
your copy can be given a 
definite appeal to the reader 
outside the bank, and it will 
also tell the reader inside 
something about the services 


rendered by other depart 
ments as well as his own. It 
can tell, further, in wha 
ways those services have 
been, and may be, applied in 
meeting the needs of cu: 
tomers. 


HAT stands out in 
\X/ the advertising 
copy of your bank? 
Take any particular piece of 
copy that your institution has 
run. The copy was pre 
sumably written to accom 
plish something, either spe 
cific or general. It was 
written as an attempt to in 
duce people to save; or to st 
forth the advantages of some 
special department to a cer’ 
tain class of people; or to 
draw requests for a booklet 
enlarging on some phase or 
phases of bank service; or, 
merely to build good will for 
your bank. Whatever it is 
intended to do, does the copy 
start right out without any 
preliminaries, to do it? Ist 
clear from a glance at the 
copy what it's all about? Is 
a message flashed from the 
eye to the mind, which the 
mind almost instinctively 
grasps? And is that message 
carried right on through to 
the end without a_ break’ 
These are practical tests that 
may be applied to any piece 
of advertising copy. 


Kiihacd Pbahain 
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(Continued from page 611) 
Avenue office at Fifth ave- 
nue and 42nd street, or the 
37th street office at Madison 
avenue and 57th street for 
making deposits, cashing 
checks, and transacting any 
other banking or trust busi- 
ness. In addition, our Paris 
and London offices are par- 
ticularly designed to take in- 
telligent care of the require- 
ments of our customers when 
they are abroad. 

“Let me assure you also 
that you are invited to con- 
sult freely with the com- 
pany’s officers at any time.” 


A WEEKLY payment plan for 
purchasing bonds is being 
advertised by the American 
National Bank and American 
Trust Company of Rich- 
mond, Va. An unusually in- 
teresting card, which shows 
the amount of the weekly de- 
posits and the price of the 
bond to be bought, is used in 
the company’s advertising. 
By means of a cardboard 
wheel, bonds ranging in price 
from $100 to $1090 are 
shown, while in each case the 
amount necessary to deposit 
weekly in order to buy the 
bond in one, two, three, four, 
or five years is tabulated. 
The accounts are opened 
like any savings account and 
3 per cent. interest, com- 
pounded semi-annually, is 
paid until the deposit reaches 
$100. This amount, and 
each additional $100 are in- 
vested at once in 6 per cent. 
irst mortgage real estate gold 
bonds. These are held for 








WHO’S WHO IN 
BANK ADVERTISING 











KENNETH O*MARA 


Publicity manager Hamilton National Bank, New York 


R. O'MARA, although having considerable adver- 

tising experience, has also had a background of 
newspaper reportorial experience. He has been a re- 
porter on the New York American and the Albany Times- 
Union. While with the American he covered the Capitol 
at Albany, N. Y., as a legislative correspondent. His work 
on the Times-Union consisted of covering City Hall al- 
though prior to that he covered the Police Headquarters 
beat and Federal Government Offices. Mr. O'Mara was 
also employed by the New York Sun as an advertising 
solicitor in its national department. While with the Sun 
he became interested in the advertising agency field and 
eventually entered the employ of the Federal Advertising 
Agency of New York from which office he went to the 
Hamilton National Bank of New York, 130 West 42nd 
street, New York City. 
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the customer without charge, 
coupons clipped when due 
and deposited in the account 
to help buy more bonds. 


THE Peoples Bank and Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, has 
issued a very timely booklet, 
“The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem—lIts Place in the Busi- 
ness Life of American Busi- 
ness Men,” showing the ad- 
vantages of the Federal Re- 
serve System to depositors of 
member banks. 

The clearing and collection 
of checks is described in a 
paragraphed entitled, “Does 
your check go by airline or 
slow freight?” Loans, redis- 
counts, credit when it is 
needed, an elastic currency, 
financing of our foreign 


FAILURE. 


A thrift window of the Cleveland Trust Company. 


trade, and assistance to the 
farmer are cited as other ad- 
vantages of the system. 


A List of the bonds offered 
by the American Bond & 
Mortgage Company, New 
York and Chicago, since its 
organization twenty years 
ago, is published in booklet 
form by the company, which 
boasts that no investor who 
has purchased first mortgages 
or first mortgage bonds se- 
cured by improved city prop- 
erties, has lost one dollar 
either of principal or of in- 
terest. 

The name of each issue is 
given, the total amount, the 
amount paid, balance, ap- 
praised valuation, date of is- 
sue and interest rate. The 


book is illustrated by a num 
ber of phot grapns of build. 
ings named in te issues, 


DIAGRAMS showing the divi- 
sion of property where no 
will is left, under the laws 
of New York State, have 
been issued in folder form by 
the City Bank Trust Com 
pany, Syracuse. Each dia: 
gram is in the form of a cir 
cle, cut into parts, each of 
which is marked for the per- 
son to whom the property 
will go. Real estate is taken 
up separately and “other 
property” grouped together. 

The advantages of making 
a will are thus clearly indi- 
cated and only a few words 
are necessary to suggest the 
bank as executor and trustee 





The six 18-inch bronze models by 


Max Kalish, a young Cleveland sculptor, are mounted in typical museum or art gallery 
fashion and depict the financial ages of man. 
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An unique and effective window display of the Northern Trust Company of Chicago. 
A giant memorandum pad and a fountain pen six feet in length rest on a nine foot desk 


blotter. 


On the memorandum pad is the notation “See my attorney today about my will.” 


On the floor of the window are scattered copies of the bank’s booklet “Practical Hints for 
Making a Will,” and the screens in the background carry testimonial phrases—expressions 
that the bank’s trust department actually hears. 


“THE Detail Management of 
Capital” is the name of a 
most attractively gotten up 
booklet issued by the State 
Street Trust Company of 
Boston. The book is printed 
in two colors and with wide 
margins, in which are insert- 
ed paragraph topics. 


GENERAL information  re- 
garding questions of banking 
that are sometimes trouble- 
some is given in a booklet, 
“Banking Made Plain,” is- 
sued by the Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 


and distributed to its cus- 


tomers. The information is 
given in simple, concise terms 
and sheild make banking 


5 


operations much easier for 
those reading 1t. 


VETERANS of the World 
War who were loaned money 
on their soldier bonus cer- 
tificates by the Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, Mich., 
were given a folder entitled 
“A Message to You,” as fol- 
lows: 

“Conditions someti mes 
arise in life where it becomes 
dificult to meet present 
needs if you have no funds 
laid aside upon which you 
can draw. 

“When you are making 
good money again lay aside 
some of it and repay the 
amount that is now being 


loaned to you, for the money 
that you are now receiving is 
not a cash bonus but a loan, 
made by us with our money 
in exchange for your note 
payable six months from 
now, and which we expect 
to be paid. 

“We urge you to do this 
from the standpoint of your 
own interests. The insurance 
policy will thus be preserved 
for you in its entirety. 

“Banks and trust com- 
panies can help you to inde- 
pendence, but you must use 
them. No man can become 
successful unless he saves. 
Use the banks in the days 
that lie ahead when you are 
working steadily. Save part 
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Reproduction of a photogravure from original etching 

by Anton Schulz used in “From Sheep Pasture to Sky- 

scraper,” a booklet issued by the Equitable Trust Com- 

pany of New York in behalf of its impressive new 
building, now under construction. 


of what you earn, and should 
a time come again when it 
becomes difficult to obtain 
employment, you will be pro- 
vided for through the sav- 
ings you have made, and— 
best of all—you will be in- 
dependent.” 


Two attractive booklets have 
been issued by the New 
Hampshire National Bank, 
Portsmouth, N. H., for the 
purpose of “boosting” Ports- 
mouth. They are entitled, 


respectively, “For the Prog- 
ress of Portsmouth,” and 
“All Portsmouth Deserves 
the Best.” 

The first deals with the lo- 
cation of the city and its com- 
mercial importance, as well 
as being in the heart of a re- 
sort region. The second lists 
the services of the bank. Both 
are well gotten up and 
printed. 


THE Peoples Savings and 
Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., 


—_—— 


asks, in an advertisement, 
“You Won't Forget You 
Golf Clubs—How About 
Your Will?” The copy reads 


as follows: 


“If you are counting ona 
much needed vacation dur 
ing the next few months 
why not devote a few min 
utes now to making your 
Will. It will prove much 
easier than you anticipate 
and the thought of its ac 
complishment will add in 
every way to your enjoyment 
of the outing. That long 
drive down the middle of the 
fairway will have an added 
zest and your bothersome 
slice into the nearby woods 
or ravine will trouble you far 
less if you are serene in the 
knowledge that this most im 


portant duty has been met. 


“Unless your problems are 
unusually complicated or in 
volved the actual amount of 
time required will be negli 
gible. A short talk with one 
of our Trust Officers, who 
will prepare a written memo 
randum for submission to 
your own attorney, is all that 
will be required. 


“The easiest way to make 
a Will is to prepare a memo § 
randum naming your bene 
ficiaries and stating how your 
property is to be distributed 
among them. A better plan 
would be to consult any 
our Trust Officers who wil 
be glad to help you with 
timely suggestions and to prt’ 
pare the memorandum for 


” 


you. 
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lO HIS ORGANIZATION in 1921—“Gentlemen, you are to be so well informed, 
such disciples of the gospel of sound advertising for the institution you seek to serve through 
Graves Service that, whether he becomes your client or not, you will have contributed some- 
thing of service and helpful information to each banker upon whom you call, in return for the 
courtesy of the time he has given you.” WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES 


- 


AN ABLE ASSISTANT 


to the American Banker 


MORNING'S conference 

yesterday in serious study 

of intimate problems with 

a board of directors in a 

town of 15,000 . . . last 
night, miles away in a great city, holding with the stock- 
holders a meeting of inspiring worth to.the bank and to that 
community . . . today, busy with. cashier and president ana- 
lyzing business possibilities within the bank and a farming 
community . . . tomorrow, planning a year’s campaign to 
build outstanding leadership for still another bank . . . observ- 
ing, studying, informing, serving, the field representative of 
Wm. Elliott Graves, Inc., fulfills the ideals of the founder of 
this organization and finds a welcome from earnest, forward- 
looking bankers in cities, towns and hamlets throughout our 
land . . . And rightly so—for he brings the wisdom-ripened 
experience of a thousand successful banks and carries with 
him the plans and methods of the most distinguished service 

at the command of the American Banker. 


GRAVES SERVICE 


WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES, Inc., Financial Advertising, CHICAGO 




















CAPITAL $2,000,000 SURPLUS $1,000,000 


THE 


Seward National Bank 


OF NEW YORK 


A new bank, offering to 
businesses and _ individ- 
uals located in New York 
City a personalized head- 


office banking service in 





the rapidly growing Park- 








Fourth Avenue section, 




















and to out-of-town 


























Hy it +11: 47) 
ity piemesss pet nip é : 
ne pa nen ral = banks, best attention to 


their New York corre- 


spondent needs. 
Permanent location after January 1, 
1928, No. 2 Park Avenue Building. 
(Now under construction) 


443 FOURTH AVENUE AT 30TH STREET 


Commercial Banking Personal Checking 
Special Interest Accounts Travelers’ Cheques 
Letters of Credit 







































CHARLES H. DIEFENDORF, assistant vice- 
president, has been appointed vice- 
president of the Marine Trust Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Diefendorf is in 
charge of the bond department. 

In commenting on the appointment of 
Mr. Diefendorf, George F. Rand, presi- 










CuHarLes H. DIEFENDORF 


Vice-president Marine Trust Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


dent of the bank said, “Mr. Diefendorf, 
by reason of his long experience in the 
handling of securities, is unusually well 
qualified in this important phase of bank- 
ing. His promotion to vice-president is 
merited recognition of his services as 
head of the bond department of the 
Marine Trust Company. Among invest- 
ment men he is highly regarded for his 
judgment and knowledge of securities.” 

Mr. Diefendorf has been with the 
Marine Trust Company for twenty 
years. He was made assistant treasurer 
- 1921 and assistant vice-president in 
926 





WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 








HERBERT C. LAKIN has been elected di- 
rector of the Interstate Trust Company, 
New York. Mr. Lakin is president and 
a director of the Compania Cubana, 
president and a director of the Cuba 
Company and a director of the Consol- 
idated Railroads of Cuba, the Cuba Rail- 
road Company and the Long Island Rail- 
road Company. 


C. H. WetTTeERAu, formerly assistant 
vice-president of the American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn., has been elected 
vice-president of that institution. At the 










C. H. WeEtTTERAU 


Vice-president American National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


same time Morris E. Barr, former assist- 
ant vice-president, was appointed cash- 
ier; and P. D. Castleman, former man- 
ager of the collections department, was 
made assistant cashier. 

Mr. Wetterau is well known in bank- 
ing circles, both in Nashville and 
throughout the state and country. He is 
an authority on advertising and new 
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Unusual Fa cilities 


Because of our strong financial posi- 
tion and valuable affiliations, we are 
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a broad CIRCLE OF SERVICE and 


TRUST 








often effect marked economies. 


AMERICAN 


Resources over $62,000,000 
135 Broadway, New York 


297 Madison Avenue, New York 
Bridge Plaza North, Long Island City 
57 Bay Street, St. George, S. I. 


COMPANY 


Branches 


209 Montague Street, Brooklyn 
161-19 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 








business developments and has been a 
leader in the expansion of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association, of which he is 
third vice-president. He has been with 
the American National Bank for twenty- 
six years, having started as a runner and 
stenographer. Since that time he has 
worked his way through all the depart- 
ments to his present position, 


FLoyp G. Brair, formerly of the war 
loan staff of the Treasury Department 
and for three years legal adviser to Sec- 
retary Mellon and Garrard B. Winston, 
formerly Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, has resigned to become associated 
with the National City Bank of New 
York. Mr. Blair will for the present be 
engaged in special work connected with 
the National City Bank and its sub 
sidiary, the National City Company, 
under the direction of Gordon S. 
Rentschler, executive assistant to Presi- 
dent Charles E. Mitchell. 


F. A. PETERSON, an assistant cashier of 
the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
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Louis, died recently at the Missouri Bap- 
tist Sanitarium in St. Louis, following an 
operation. Mr. Peterson was 71 years 
old and had been in the employ of the 
bank for forty-three years. 

Mr. Peterson was well known for his 
interest in baseball, billiards and other 
sports. His excellence as an amateur 
billiard player is attested by the fact that 
he held the world’s record for a high run 
in three cushion billiards. He set the 
high mark at 14 in 1903. 


BANK OF ITALY NATIONALIZED 


THE Bank of Italy, with its more than 
270 branches, has announced that it has 
taken out a national charter, and ab 
sorbed the Liberty Bank of America, 
another California bank. The institution 
will be known as the Bank of Italy Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Association. 
The bank resulting from the merger 
has, according to announcement, 1,087, 
000 depositors and 35,000 stockholders, 
more than any other American banking 
institution can boast. The president, 
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Capital and Surplus 


Over TWELVE MILLION 


. ee MN fe months 


We are gratified to announce that our 
deposits on March 15, 1927 were $12,050,- 
955-36. This bank opened for business on 


To banks located outside of New York, 
we extend an invitation to grow with us. 


Special personal service to correspondent banks. 


INTERSTATE [TRUST COMPANY 


George S. Silzer, President 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
59 LIBERTY-STREET, NEW YORK 
Member Federal Reserve System 


$3,900,000 











James A. Bacigalpui, also pointed out 
that after March 15, when $30,000,000 
new stock, subscribed and paid for last 
November by stockholders, was issued, 
the bank’s capital, surplus and undivided 
profits would aggregate $105,000,000. 
This is exceeded only by the National 
City Bank of New York. 

The nationalization of the Bank of 
Italy National Trust and Savings Asso- 
ciation was sanctioned by both the 
Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Federal Reserve Board. The bank was 
already a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and its nationalization, ac- 
cording to one of its advertisements, 
“not only means continuing operation 
within the Federal Reserve System, but 
also insures for the customers of the 
institution the full benefit of those ad- 
vantages conferred upon national banks 
by recent Congressional enactment.” 
The advertisement also says; 

“The Bank of Italy has long ranked 
among the nation’s foremost banks, both 
with respect to its aggregate resources 


and invested capital. The executives of 
the institution have therefore accepted 
nationalization, believing the time is now 
ripe to assume the responsibilities that 
attach to the prominence which the Bank 
of Italy holds in this country and abroad. 
Through this action Pacific Coast bank- 
ing should gain added prestige. With 
complete banking establishments in every 
important California community from 
Oregon to the Mexican border, the Bank 
of Italy with the additional strength of 
nationalization will continue to adhere 
to the policy of upbuilding the business 
of those communities along sound finan- 
cial lines.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BELL 
SYSTEM 


ANNUAL report of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company states 
that the company has, during the last 
year, measurably approached. its goal. 
This is, a¢cording to the, report, “a tele- 
phone. service 'free,-so far as is humanly 
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Banks and Trust Companies 


McARDLE & McARDLE 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
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possible, from imperfections, errors or 
delays, and enabling at all times anyone, 
anywhere, to pick up a telephone and 
talk to anyone else at anywhere else, 
clearly, quickly and at a reasonable cost.” 

Great improvements were made in 
service and many new telephones and 
miles of toll wire were added. The 
greatest single achievement was, how- 
ever, the opening of regular commercial 
trans-oceanic radio telephone service be- 
tween New York and London, and ex- 
tended to other cities. 

President Walter S. Gifford’s report 
on the financial status of the Bell sys- 
tem as a whole says: 

“The investment of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and 
its twenty-four associated operating tele- 
phone companies which comprise the 
Bell Telephone System increased over 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


America’s Smartest 
Resort Hotel ~~= 
Famous for its Perfect 
Cuisine and Service 


$318,000,000 during the year, and total 
assets were over $3,256,000,000 at the 
end of the year. 

“The Bell Telephone System net earn: 
ings in 1926 were $204,870,000, an in- 
crease of $22,426,000, or 12 per cent, 
over the previous year. This compares 
with an increase in investment of 11 per 
cent. These net earnings were at the 
rate of 6.6 per cent. on the amount in 
vested in plant and other assets.” 


MONTANA BANK _ ISSUES 
SOUVENIR COINS 


IN celebration of its fiftieth anniversary, 
the First National Bank of Butte, Mont., 
the first bank established in that city, 
has issued souvenir coins. On one side 
of the coin is the date of the bank’s or- 
ganization, 1877, and a reproduction of 
a primitive windlass. On the opposite 
side is a modern hoist, with the date, 
1927, and the words, “In commemor- 
ation 50th anniversary, First National 
Bank, Butte, Montana.” 


BANK OF MONTREAL FORMS 
NEW YORK COMPANY 


A New York subsidiary of the Bank of 
Montreal, Canada, has been formed 
under the name of the Montreal Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., for the purpose 
of engaging in the underwriting and dis 
tribution of investment securities. The 
company has been organized with nom- 
inal capital under the laws of New York 
state and its stock is owned by the Bank 
of Montreal. 
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In the organization of this subsidiary 
the Canadian bank is following some- 
what the policy of leading American 
and English banks, which have formed 
subsidiary companies for similar pur- 
poses. The Bank of Montreal has more 
than 600 branches in Canada and main- 
tains agencies or subsidiaries in New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco. 

Directors and officers of The Mon: 
treal Company of New York, Inc., are: 
President and chairman of the board, 
Sir Vincent Meredith, Bart., president 
Bank of Montreal. 

Directors—Sir Frederick Williams- 
Taylor, general manager Bank of Mon- 
treal; E. W. Beatty, K. C., president 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 
John A. Garver, Shearman & Sterling, 
New York; Sir Charles Gordon, G.B.E., 
president Dominion Textile Company, 
Limited and vice-president Bank of 
Montreal; F. E. Meredith, K. C., 
Meredith, Holden, Howard & Holden, 
Montreal; J. W. McConell, president 
St. Lawrence Sugar Refineries, Lim- 
ited; W. T. Oliver, agent Bank of Mon- 
treal, New York; E. P. Hungerford, 
vice-president and manager; G. W. 
Spinney, vice-president; R. A. Clark, 
secretary-treasurer. The officers are also 
officers of the Bank of Montreal. 

The office of The Montreal Company 
of New York, Inc., is in the Bank of 
— Building, 64 Wall street, New 

ork. 


EMPLOYES ADD 52,000 NEW 
DEPOSITORS 


EmpLoyes of the Naticnal City organ- 
ization, 3800 in number, obtained 52,- 
000 accounts for the compound interest 
department of the National City Bank 
of New York in a nine weeks’ contest 


ended March 9. The accounts ranged 
Irom $5 to $15,000 and aggregated $8,- 
000,000. 

Final returns are now being tabulated 
to determine the winner of the contest. 
The first prize is $1000 in gold and a 
week's extra vacation, or a de luxe trip 
for two to Bermuda or Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. Prizes or commissions will 
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Kings County Trust Company 
City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,500,000 Undivided Profits $445,000 


JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, President 


WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 
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be awarded to all those who took part in 
the contest. 

The contest is said to have established 
a world’s record for contests of this type. 
The highest previous record was made 
by the same institution in. 1923, when 
45,226 new depositors were placed on 
the department’s books. 


CHASE NATIONAL TO INSTALL 
YORK VAULT DOORS 


THE Chase National Bank of New York, 
which will open a branch office in the 
new Graybar building soon, has awarded 
a contract for its two huge vault doors, 
steel lining, safe deposit boxes and in- 
terior equipment to the York Safe and 
Lock Company of York, Pa. 

The vaults are to be eighteen inches 
thick and the doors will be made doubly 
secure by the inclusion of York Infusite, 
a metal developed by engineers at the 
York factory and offering, it is said, the 
greatest known resistance to every form 
of burglar attack. 


ANOTHER INVESTMENT TRUST 
ORGANIZED 


THE movement for the organization of 
investment trusts goes on apace, the 
latest being the Shawmut Bank Invest- 
ment Trust which, as its name indicates, 
is established under the auspices of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston. The 
capitalization is to consist of $5,000,000 
senior debentures which were recently 
offered at 100 by the Shawmut Corpora- 
tion; $1,000,000 25-year 6 per cent. 
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junior notes; and 75,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, no par value. The National 
Shawmut Bank and certain foreign 
bankers have purchased at 104 and in- 
terest the entire amount of junior notes 
with warrants for 50 per cent. of the 
common shares. The purpose of the trust 
is to provide a means of investing in care- 
fully selected and well diversified list of 
securities both foreign and domestic, and 
to participate in underwritings. 

The trustees are as follows: Walter S. 
Bucklin, president National Shawmut 
Bank; Paul C. Cabot, treasurer State 
Street Investment Corporation; Frederick 
P. Royce, vice-president Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc.; Norman I. Adams, vice- 
president National Shawmut Bank; 
Frank C. Nichols, vice-president Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank. 

This trust will be controlled and man- 
aged by these trustees who were ap- 
pointed by the executive committee of 
the National Shawmut Bank. Their 
powers are defined in a declaration of 
trust, and they are purposely given the 
utmost freedom in the choice of invest 
ments and general management of the 
trust. The trustees have elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Walter S. Bucklin, 
president; Paul C. Cabot, vice-president 
in charge of stock investments; Frederick 
M. Thayer, vice-president in charge of 
bond investments; Ralph W. Hill, secre’ 
tary and treasurer. 

The senior debentures outrank the 
junior notes as respects both principal 
and interest. The warrants are non 
detachable and entitle the holder of each 
5 per cent. senior debenture to receive 
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without cost five common shares per 
$1000 note, and the holder of each 414 
per cent. senior debenture to receive 
without cost 10 common shares per $1000 
not earlier than March 1, 1928. 

No additional obligations wil! be 
created and no junior notes shai! be re- 
tired unless the assets of the trust, after 
such creation or retirement. are at least 
120 rer cent. of the total dzbt exclusive 
of junior notes or othz. equally subor- 
dinate debt, as described in the declara- 
tion of trust. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST 
PROMOTIONS 


At the annual election of officers of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Samuel B. Blair, formerly assistant 





SAMUEL B. Bair 


Mortgage loan officer the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis. 


trust officer, was elected mortgage loan 
officer, and James F. Quigg was elected 
assistant bond officer. 

Mr. Blair has been with the trust com- 
pany since 1906, when he entered the 
safe deposit department as an attendant 
and junior clerk. In 1910, he was trans- 
ferred to the trust department where he 
filled numerous positions, finally becom- 
ing securities teller. In 1921, he was 
made assistant trust officer. 
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Upon the resignation of George 
Schierberg, Mr. Blair went to the office 
of President Breckinridge Jones, as his 
assistant. When Mr. Jones became chair- 
man of the board and freed himself of 
many business matters, however, Mr. 
Blair entered the mortgage loan work. 


JAMEs F. QuiccG 


Assistant bond officer the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis. 


His duties involve traveling about the 
country inspecting properties on which 
the trust company is considering loans 
for bond issues, and making all the ar- 
rangements for such loans if accepted. 
James F. Quigg has been with the com- 
pany about five years, most of which has 
been spent in St. Louis. He was born 
in Minier, Ill., and attended the School 
of Commerce and Finance of Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago. Upon gradu- 
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ating, he went to work as a bond sales- 
man in the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company’s Chicago office. Later, he be 
came the trust company’s Kansas City 
representative, and upon the closing of 
that office was brought to St. Louis. His 
work has been chiefly in the buying end 
of the municipal bond department, 
which he will head in his new capacity 
of assistant bond officer. 


MOSLER SAFE EMPLOYES HAVE 
GROUP INSURANCE 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed by 
the Mosler Safe Company, New York 
and Hamilton, Ohio, and the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, whereby 
more than 550 employes of the safe com: 
pany are covered by approximately $1, 
000,000 of group life insurance. 

The insurance program has been estab- 
lished along co-operative lines, with em- 
ployer and employes jointly sharing the 
cost. The amount of individual cover 
age is based on salary and ranges from 
$1000 to $3000 for each employe. In 
addition to the death benefits created, 
liberal benefits also are provided in the 
event of total and permanent disability 
before the age of 60. 

In an announcement of the program, 
E. C. Hyman, president of the Mosler 
Company said: “These total and per 
manent disability benefits which provide 
for the payment of the full amount of 
an employe’s life insurance to him im 
monthly instalments, do not interfere 
with the sick and accident benefits pay’ 
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able under the Employes Benefit Asso- 
ciation.” 

In addition to the above benefits, the 
Metropolitan places the services of 
trained visiting nurses at the disposal of 
all sick or injured employes insured 
under the .group plan. Supplementing 
this service, pamphlets on health and dis- 
ease prevention are regularly distributed. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL EMPLOYES 
APPLY FOR STOCK 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made recently by 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation that 
37,302 employes have applied for a total 
of 72,034 shares of 7 per cent. preferred 
stock of the corporation at $107 a share, 
under this year’s savings and stock own- 
ership plan. 

The employes applying this year con- 
stitute approximately 60 per cent. of the 
total number in the corporation. At the 
Lackawanna plant near Buffalo, 98 per 
cent. of the employes applied for stock. 

This is the fourth year in which Beth- 
lehem employes have been given an op- 
portunity to acquire the 7 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock on a deferred payment basis. 
In the last three years 35,000 Bethlehem 
employe stockholders have saved $8,000,- 
000 under this plan. 


TRUST DIVISION OF F. A. A. 
PLANS WORK 


THE Trust Development Division of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association, at its 
meeting last month in New York, in- 
augurated a plan of work covering com- 
prehensively the subject of new business 
for trust departments. Members of the 
committee were guests of the Equitable 
Trust Company and meetings were held 
in the company’s uptown offices. 

The single, broad object of this divi- 
sion of the F. A. A. is to assist its mem- 
bers in securing for their respective in- 
stitutions an increased volume of profit- 
able trust business in the most economical 
manner, and the new division is desirous 
of co-operating with existing bank and 


trust company organizations who are en- 
gaged in advancing the trust idea. 

The division will seek to attain its 
objective through the collection and dis- 
semination of information concerning 
materials and methods used and the ex- 
periences encountered by the various 
trust companies of the country in the 
development of their trust business; and 
by the study of the problems peculiar to 
those personally engaged in trust devel- 
opment work. 

As a concrete means of attaining these 
objectives, it was determined to allocate 
different. portions of the research work 
and the program to various sub-commit- 
tees as folows: (a) The trust develop- 
ment representative, his qualifications, 
training, and functions; (b) successful 
methods of securing the co-operation of 
directors, officers, employes and _ stock- 
holders; (c) effective means for obtain- 
ing the co-operation of organized bodies 
such as schools and clubs. 
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DETROIT TRUST COMPANY IN large bronze plaque indicating that the 
NEW ADDITION Detroit Trust Company building now 
. Stands on part of the site once occupied 
THE Detroit Trust Company, Detroit, by Fort Shelby. The plaque shows the 
Mich., has transferred its office to its outline and the location of the old fort 
new 100 foot addition. The formal and carries the seals of the State of Mich- 
opening to the public will take place in igan and the City of Detroit, in addition 
about two months, when the old building to a perspective view of one of the fort’s 
has been completely renovated and the  blockhouses and a broadside view of the 
wall separating the new and old build’ “Griffin,” the first vessel to sail above 
ings has been removed. In the meantime, Niagara Falls. 
business will be carried on in the new Palisades of Fort Shelby dug up dur 
addition. are — ing the excavating for the new building 
In designing the building, Albert will be on exhibit in the elevator lobby. 
Kahn, the architect, made the general The mezzanine floor is taken over by 
appearance suggest protection as the out- the municipal bond department, the 
standing characteristic of the trust busi- |jbrary and the trust investment depart: 
ness. Eight massive columns, crossed at ment. On the second floor, the real 
the top with heavy horizontal pieces, estate and mortgage loan departments oc: 
grated windows, and a relatively small cupy most of the space and the auditors 
entrance have been used to produce this are Jocated on the third floor. 
effect. wie The new addition was erected during 
The complete building extends 140 the twenty-fifth anniversary year of the 
feet on Fort street and 138 feet on Detroit Trust Company and is the fifth 
Shelby. With the idea in mind for fu- home the company has had during its 
ture expansion, the foundation and steel grt quarter-century of business. 
structural work was designed to support The financial structure of the company 
eight stories in all. at the beginning consisted of $500,000 
Inside, the new addition represents the capital and $500,000 surplus. During 
last word in modern facilities. The the firct twenty-five year period these 
dominant feature is the big room on the figures have grown to $8,000,000. 
ground floor. With the exception of the =e 
glass partitioned officers’ room, the vaults ATTEMPT TO CURB LOSS OF 
and the stenographic room, the entire INSURANCE MONEY 
ground floor is an open office. Besides 
the executive officers, the administrative THE Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
heads of the trust, bond, financial and Cleveland, Ohio, is attempting to con 
corporation departments will be located serve an estimated annual loss of $9, 
on the first floor. 000,000 of insurance money which has 
Directly in front of the entrance is a been paid to beneficiaries. 
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GERRES 


The Value of Fresh Air 


Winter is the time for intensive business. Preventable sickness, 
absenteeism and inefficiency cause serious losses. Greater profits will 
result if your employees breathe pure air. 

Vacations with pay for your employees are an investment in health 
and ambition. The investment will soon be lost unless a healthful 


atmosphere is maintained during the cold season. 


Modern science demands ventilation with cool, fresh air. By the 
Gerdes Method of Ventilation healthful and invigorating unheated 
fresh air is diffused without causing draft or chill. A booklet fully 
describing this method and giving references of the highest character 
will be sent on request. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 
Telephone Watkins 2893 


GERDES 














The first step in the Cleveland cam- 
paign is the distribution of 50,000 copies 
of the booklet called, “Your Money and 
Your Life.” The book points out that, 
according to estimates, 90 per cent. of 
life insurance policies paid in lump sums 
direct to beneficiaries is either used up 
or lost within seven years. It points out 
that a reasonable standard of living can- 
not be maintained by many families after 
the death of the head of the family be- 
cause of his failure to provide for the 
investment of insurance money. 

Through the life insurance trust plan 
offered by banks and trust companies and 
insurance companies, the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce shows how a 
large part of the present loss through 
fake investment schemes and needless 
waste can be prevented. 

The book is published under the aus- 
pices of the life insurance trust commit- 
tee of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, headed by Harris Creech, presi- 


GIVES $100,000 FOR BANK 
WORKERS’ CAMP 


GErorGE F. BAKER, chairman of the board 
of the First National Bank of New 
York, has given $100,000 to help finance 
a year-round camp for employes of a 
group of New York banks and their fam- 
ilies. The camp is to be located at Lake 
Sebago in Harriman State Park, thirty- 
five miles from New York City, on 
Brundige Mountain. 

Employes of the First National Bank, 
the United States Trust Company, the 
New York Trust Company and the 
Bankers Trust Company will be eligible 
to spend their holidays in the camp. It 
will be completed in June and will be 
operated by a membership corporation 
composed of employes of the banks. Offi- 
cials of the banks will add to the fund 
for the establishment of the camp. 

Last July, on the eve of sailing for 
Europe, Mr. Baker sent his personal 


“wn dent of the Cleveland Trust Company, checks for a year’s salary to all clerks of 
) con’ and the volume is the work of William the First National Bank. He is interest- 
‘ie Ganson Rose, president of William Gan- ed in all the institutions whose employes 


son Rose,. Inc. 


will participate in the camp’s benefits. . 
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Mr. Baker has contributed largely to 
philanthropic and educational projects. 
His gifts to Cornell University approxi- 
mate $2,000,000. In 1924 he gave $5,- 
000,000 for the establishment of Har- 
vard’s Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. He also gave Columbia 
University $700,000 for the tract of land 
which was made into Baker Field, the 
athletic arena. 


ST. LOUIS BANK CELEBRATES 
SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


THE National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis, Mo., which was granted a 
charter under the name of the St. Louis 
Building and Savings Association on 





LONSDALE 


President the National Bank of 
Comerce in St. Louis, Mo. 


Joun G 


February 14, 1857, recently celebrated 
its seventy years of existence. 

Full page advertisements were pub- 
lished in newspapers, picturing the first 
home of the institution and the customs 
of that period. Women were shown in 
front of the bank, dressed in hoopskirts 
and carrying the small parasols of the 


es 


day, with men clad in the long coats and 
beaver hats that were then the mode. In 
the background, along the Mississippi 
River front, was a steamboat moored at 
the levee, and a train with its odd 
looking, funnel-like smokestack. 

The bank also had an unusual window 
display, showing in miniature the four 
homes in which the institution has been 
housed, with a silhouette pageant above 
these that paraded in review figures and 
objects that characterized the various 
styles and developments from 1857 to 
i927. 

Inside the bank were interesting ex- 
hibits of old coins and bank notes used 
in the early days of St. Louis banking, 
in addition to other relics of that period. 
A young lady dressed in a hoopskirt 
handed out flowers to the hundreds of 
visitors who came to view the unique 
display. 

The charter of the St. Louis Building 
and Savings Association provided that 
it might engage in banking as well as 
the building and loan business. But the 
banking appeal was the stronger, so the 
new institution decided from the very 
start to confine itself to banking activi- 
ties. 

In those early days loans were limited 
to $1000 and the salary of the first presi- 
dent was only $750 a year. It was this 
cautious attitude of the founders that 
enabled the institution to emerge safely 
through the panic of 1857, the first year 
of its founding, and later through the 
trying days of the Civil War. 

The name was changed to “The Bank 
of Commerce” November 3, 1868, and 
the word “National” was added Decem- 
ber 14, 1889, when the institution voted 
to take advantage of the National Bank 
Act and become a national banking or’ 
ganization. 

When the bank officially opened its 
doors for business on July 6, 1857, its 
paid up capital was only $8500. Now 
it is $10,000,000, additions having been 
made from time to time in the seventy 
years to meet continued growth. 


John G. Lonsdale has been president 
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‘A gain—Thank You!” 


Mutual confidence increases with each 
new opportunity to serve, steadily 
strengthening the bond of friendship be- 
tween this Bank and the many fine in- 
stitutions for which it has acted as 
Chicago correspondent throughout ten, 
twenty, and even thirty years or longer. 





FREDERICK H. RAWSON HARRY A. WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board President 


Craic B. HazLEwooD 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Complete Private Wire Service—Direct B,L and Collection Facilities 
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Liberty Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. t 

c 

; £ 

THE new home of the Liberty Bank of Buffalo, not only furnishes I 

™ the bank with quarters that are in keeping with its reputation for ; 
financial service, but also provides the City of Buffalo with a bank 
and office building unexcelled by any other in Northern New York. 

ALFRED C. BOSSOM ; 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 
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Window display of the National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, used during the 
celebration of the bank’s seventieth anniversary. 


of the National Bank of Commerce since 
1915. Under his able guidance such de- 
partments as savings, trust, investment, 
foreign, advertising and central file, 
have been added until the institution is 
now one of the large banks of the coun- 
try, with service connections throughout 
the world. 


CALIFORNIA BANK HAS NEW 
BRANCH 


PERMISSION has been granted to the 
California Bank, Los Angeles, to convert 
the First National Bank of Ocean Park 
to the Ocean Park branch of California 
Bank. 

R. B. Harries, formerly president of 
the Ocean Park Bank, will be in charge 
of the new office, assisted by J. C. Fer- 
guson, assistant manager and Mrs. Z. M. 
Pirie. They were formerly cashier and 
assistant cashier, respectively. 


NEW BUSINESS RECORD OF 
FIRST NATIONAL, BOSTON 


A FOLDER issued by the First National 
Bank of Boston says that every business 


day in 1926 saw an average of twenty- 
four business houses and business men 
become, for the first time, customers of 
that institution. Their initial deposits 
averaged $86,347 a day—$503,000 a 
week. 


TO OPEN EIGHTH BRANCH 


THE Bank of the United States, New 
York, has announced that it has been 
given permission by the state banking 
department to establish a branch office 
at Burnside and Grand avenues, the 
Bronx. This will be the eighth branch 


of the institution. 
DETROIT BANKS MERGE 


CONSOLIDATION of the First State Bank 
of Detroit and the Griswold National 
Bank of the same city, which took place 
recently, was one of the largest financial 
mergers in the history of Detroit. The 
new institution, known as the Griswold 
First State Bank, has total resources of 
$50,000,000 and capital and surplus ag- 
gregating $75,000,000. 








tabulator at slightly higher price. 


information or service. 





Sema, banks Save Time 
ah “al By using L. C. Smith ball bearing easy 


Because—Every L. C. Smith is equipped—without extra cost—with a 
decimal tabulator for statistical work, tabulating and regular correspondence. New key-set 


Because—Any one of several different platens may be substituted for the regular platen 
—instantly and by the typist herself, thus making one machine available for card index 
work, heavy or light manifolding or preparation of specia) forms. 

Because—wide carriage models are just as easily operated as the ordinary size machines, 
Write for folder—‘“‘Six Points of Superiority’ or phone our sales office in your town for 


L. C. SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS Inc. 


Home Office and Factory, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


running typewriters 








PITTSBURGH BANKS MERGE 


THE Columbia National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, known as the “Oil Bank” on ac- 
count of its association with the develop- 
ment of the oil industry, has been merged 
with the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. The 


institution has taken the name of the 


HARRISON NESBIT 
President the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 


latter mentioned and its business is being 
carried on at the previous location of 
the Bank of Pittsburgh. 

According to executives of both insti- 
tutions, the consolidation is in keeping 
with the trend of financial concerns to 
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consolidate in the interests of efficiency 
and service. 

Officers and employes of the Columbia 
National have become associated with 


ALEX DUNBAR 
Vice-president and cashier the Bank 
of Pittsburgh, N. A. 


the Bank of Pittsburgh. W. T. David- 
son, vice-president and cashier, and Ver- 
ner C. Boggs, vice-president, have be- 
come vice-presidents of the new bank. 
Many of the directors have become di- 
rectors in the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. 

The capital of the new institution re- 
mains the same as that of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A., namely, $3,000,000. 

















| Custom Made Garments for Dress, Busi- 
sy ness and Sport Wear. Golf Jackets and 
Knickerbockers a Specialty. 


" M. ROCK . Tailor 
315 Fifth Avenue, New York 























os Services can be had in the following cities: 
Cleveland Steubenville Wheeling 
Pittsburgh Toledo Youngstown << 
My representative visits the above cities once every month i<*aaoe”” 
id According to the statement of March 23, Bell, vice-president; Thomas H. Eddy, 
sbia surplus and undivided profits are $4,- vice-president; W. T. Davidson, vice- 
vith 993,085, deposits $68,025,289 and total president; ~~. 2 Boggs, vice-president; 
resources $76,932,195. Frank D. Young, assistant cashier; 
William M. Kiser, assistant cashier; S. 
M. Shelly, assistant cashier; Scott H. 
Nesbit, assistant cashier; John H. 
Reusher, comptroller. The trust de- 
partment is in charge of William A. 
W. T. Davipson 
Vice-president the Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, N. A. 
. Officials of the consolidated bank are 
“A as follows: V. C. Boccs 
Harrison Nesbit, president; Wilson A. baa ttaats oe oo of Pitts: 
K. ‘ ; : gh, N. A. 
” Shaw, vice-president and chairman of 
A the board; J. D. Ayres, vice-president; 
e J. M. Russell, vice-president; Alex Dun- Wilson, vice-president and trust officer, 
of bar vice-president and cashier; S. B. and Foster W. Doty, assistant trust of- 


Congdon, vice-president; William M. _ ficer. 
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Foreign Languages 
Easily Learned 


The Berlitz Conversational Method makes 
the study of any foreign language a sur- 
piney simple, easy and pleasant matter. 

xperienced native teachers. Day and 
Evening Classes and Individual Iustruc- 
tion. Reasonable tuition. Call, write or 
phone for catalogue. 


TRIAL LESSON FREE 


NEW CLASSES 


in French, Spanish, Italian, German 
constantly forming 


BERLITZ 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


30 West 34th St. Penn. 1188 
218 Livingston St., B’klyn. Triangle 1946 
Over 300 branches throughout 
the world. 


Teachers will be sent to Financial and 
Industrial Institutions desiring to form 
Classes in their offices. 





























NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
PLANS NEW BUILDING 


A THIRTY-ONE story building, on the 
site where the National City Bank of 
New York was started 115 years ago, 
has been planned by a subsidiary com- 
pany of the bank, the National City 
Ccmpany. The structure will be erected 
at 52 Wall street and will be ready for 
occupancy May 1, 1928. It is designed 
to house the overflow of the National 
City organization and to provide space 
for its future growth. About one-half 
the building will be occupied by the 
National City Company. The balance 
will be available for general occupancy. 


BANK OF UNITED STATES ON 12 
PER CENT. BASIS 


Directors of the Bank of the United 
States, New York, have placed the bank 
on a 12 per cent. annual basis by the 
declaration of a quarterly dividend of 3 


per cent., payable March 30 to stock of 
record March 21. The annual basis had 
previously been 10 per cent. 

Deposits of the bank increased $16,- 
606,000, or 24.7 per cent. Total re 
sources are now $92,000,000. The bank 
has moved from seventy-eighth in size 
among the country’s large banks, to fifty- 
sixth. 


GROWTH OF TIMES SQUARE 
TRUST COMPANY 


ON March 15, 1927, the deposits of the 
Times Square Trust Company, New 
York, amounted to $5,479,658. The 
growth in deposits since the opening 
date is indicated in the following table: 


Deposits opening day, October 


5, 1926 $1,367,807.63 


Deposits November 15, 1926.. 2,524,336.50 
Deposits December 15, 1926.. 3,133,788.83 
Deposits January 15, 1927.... 3,992,730.99 
Deposits February 15, 1927.. 4,521,612.82 
Deposits March 15, 1927.... 5,479,658.29 

John H. Brennen, formerly of the 
Bank of America, is president of the 
Times Square Trust Company and 
Bernard Reich is chairman of the board. 


ORGANIZED BANK TO USE OLD 
FIXTURES 


BANK fixtures valued at approximately 
$150,000, left by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers’ Co-operative 














Hotel ime 
Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


Superbly located— only seven minutes 
pall the city's business, theatre and 








Son. One block from the 
ate ae cross-roads entering and leav- 
ing Boston. Terrace Garden Cafe. 


Room with bath $3. to $10. per day. 
European Plan 


William P. Lyle, Manager 
— 
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Trust Company when it was merged 
with a neighboring institution, were the 
cause of the organization of the new 
Emerald National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

The fixtures came into hands of 
George W. Loft, candy maker, when he 
bought the building. He was offered 
only $25,000 for the valuable fixtures 
and rather than sacrifice them at this 
price, he decided to start a bank himself. 

The bank will have a capital of $750,- 
000 and surplus of $250,000. A feature 
of the institution will be the fact that 
the chairman of the board, the president 
and the vice-president will receive no 
salary. Mr. Loft will be the chairman. 
Other officers have not yet been named. 


RESOURCES OF INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITIES TRUST RISE 


REsourRCES of the International Securi- 
ties Trust of America, New York, now 
stand at more than $25,000,000 and 
earned reserves and surplus as of Novem- 
ber 30, 1926, the final day of the last 
fiscal year, were more than $1,140,000, 
according to the annual report to the 
stockholders, made public recently. Net 
earnings for the year ended November 
30, 1926, were $1,280,000, of which 
$267,000 was paid out in dividends on 
Class A common stock and $1,013,000 
appropriated to reserves and surplus. 
The report shows that $8,000,000 has 
been paid in on bonds, $9,594,000 on 
preferred and $5,637,000 on Classes A 
and B common. 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN TO 
CHANGE STOCK VALUE 


STEPHEN BAKER, president of the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, New York, 
has announced that the bank plans to 
change the par value of its stock from 
$50 to $100 per share, the first change 
since its organization in 1799. 

The bank is at the present time one 
of two New York banking institutions 
with capital stock of $50 par value. The 








The South Carolina 
National Bank 
Charleston, S. C. 
Greenville, S.C. - Columbia, S. C. 


Consolidation of 


Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Norwood Nat. Bank Curolina Nat. Bank 
Greenville, S. C. Columbia, 8. C. 


Capital $ 1,100,000.00 
Surplus 650,000.00 
Resources ... aenee 25,000,000.00 























other is the Mechanics Bank of Brook- 
lyn. As a result of this, stock of the 
Bank of the Manhattan is quoted at 
about half the price of other large New 
York banks. The change is to be made, 
according to Mr. Baker, to correct any 
possible confusion in the minds of the 
public as to the actual market value of 
the stock. 


GARFIELD NATIONAL ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


AT a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Garfield National Bank, New 
York, George G. Milne, Jr., was elected 
vice-president and trust officer; Ralph 
T. Thorn, cashier; and Frank J. Irving, 
assistant cashier. The meeting was held 
following the death of A. W. Snow, 
who had been a vice-persident and cash- 
ier of the bank. 


RICHMOND BANK STATEMENT 


ToTAL resources of the American Na- 
tional Bank, Richmond, Va., as of De- 
cember 31, 1926, are $21,102,837. Capi- 
tal stock of the bank is $2,000,000, sur- 
plus and profits $1,520,416 and deposits 
$16,813,371. Resources of the Ameri- 
can Trust Company, an affiliated insti- 
tution, are $2,192,108, capital stock 
$1,200,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits $307,710. 

The report of the president of the 
combined institutions, Oliver J. Sands, 
shows satisfactory growth of both banks. 





BANKING OPINION ON BUSINESS 


est business month of the year,” 

says the Business Bulletin of the 
Cleveland Trust Company for March 
15, “and if that turns out to be true of 
1927, this year will be a prosperous one, 
for business was fairly good last month, 
and has been improving so far in March.” 

Going from East to West, we find in 
New England, according to the Feb- 
ruary 25 letter of the First National 
Bank of Boston, that “sales of cotton 
goods continue in heavy volume, with 
prices on finished goods firm, and some 
grades advancing. . . . There are signs 
of betterment in woolen and and worsted 
lines. . . . The silk industry is working 
into a stronger position. . . . Buying 
continues on a conservative basis in the 
boot and shoe industry. Factories are 
now busy on production of shoes for 
early spring and Easter.” 

In New York state, “factory employ- 
ment advanced 1 per cent. in February,” 
says the Mid-Month Review of Business 
of the American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company, New York, for March 15. 
“The daily turnover of stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange during February 
was more than 2,000,000 shares. Sales 
for the month aggregated 44,163,062 
shares or 9,907,872 more than in Janu- 
ary and 8,701,370 shares above the pre- 
vious high record of February, last year. 
High grade railroad stocks reached the 
highest level in seventeen years, and 
price averages of industrials rose close 
to previous record heights.” 

“Price recessions have marked the 
progress of the iron and steel industry 
since the beginning of the year,” says 
Trade Trends, for March, issued by the 
Franklin Fourth Street National Bank, 
Philadelphia, but “operations which 
dropped to about 70 per cent. at the 
low point in December, are now approx- 
imately at 85 per cent. of capacity.” 

The Business Digest of the American 
banks of Nashville, Tenn., for March 
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Pes bones is normally the slow- 


reports that “cotton ginned from the 
1926 crop to January 16, 1927, totaled 
16,610,000 bales compared with 15,500,- 
000 bales ginned to the corresponding 
date from the previous year’s crop, an in- 
crease of 7 per cent.” Present indications 
are for a carry-over at the end of the 
year 50 per cent. greater than last year, 
in spite of the increased used of cotton. 

“Michigan manufacturers generally 
are enjoying a normal output,” says the 
March Michigan Business Review of the 
Union Trust Company, Detroit. “Paper 
mills and furniture factories are the 
most favored. . . . Industrial leaders 
are optimistic over the outlook for fur- 
ther betterment during the spring 
months. . . . Employment figures for 


the last week in February show a gain 
of approximately 4500 over those for the 
preceding week.” 

Right next door to this is a different 
situation, for the Northwestern National 
Bank Review, Minneapolis, Minn., for 


February finds business in the rural dis- 
tricts dull . . . “Harness sales made by 
wholesalers, which reach their peak at 
about this time, are only passable. . . . 
Moisture conditions have been favorable 
during the winter; if seeding progresses 
satisfactorily, business in general should 
pick up.” 

Business and Financial Comment of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, for March 15 reports that in 
that region, too “industrial employment 
and operations have progressed fairly 
well during the last thirty days. . . . 
The renewed activity in automobile cen- 
ters has had a favorable effect upon the 
extensive parts and accessories industry. 
. . . Building permits issued to date ag’ 
gregate a considerably larger value than 
last year, a fact which promises fuller 
employment as the season advances. 

In spite of the falling off of purchases 
by farmers, says the Valley Bank Visitor 
of the Valley Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., for 
March 1, business has been satisfactory. 
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Large expenditures on construction pro- 
jects, particularly active building in 
Phoenix and Tucson, and the largest 
tourist season on record have compen- 
sated for the agricultural depression. 
Last month, in a picture mostly shade, 
the Pacific coast was the bright spot. 
This month, the position is reversed. 
The monthly survey of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles for March 
says that during February bank debits 
declined seasonally “trading at retail and 
wholesale was quieter . . . petroleum 
production again declined slightly .. . 
new building permits in Los Angeles 
were moderately less than previous 
months. . . . Industrial operations, on 
the other hand expanded. The navel 
orange crop is of fine quality and good 
. . Vineyards are in good shape. 


sizes. . 








Home Mortgage Co. 


Federa First Mortgage 


casi" BONDS 


Recommended for safety and assured 
income. 

They are secured by first mortgages 
on owner-occupied homes, the best 
kind of real estate security. 

cAnd are guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the National Surety 
Company. 

Descriptive Folder No. 19 will 
be mailed upon request. 


R. H. ARNOLD CO. *“@/ijs"e¢ 


120 Broadway Fiecal Agents New York City 




















.. . The farming communities are dis- 
tinctly optimistic.” 

For the country as a whole, business 
during February was considerably better 
than had been expected. 


COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


ALABAMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Birmingham, May 19-21. Secretary, H. T. 
Bartlett, American Trust & Savings Bank, 
Birmingham. 

AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Houston, Texas, week of October 24. 
Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 East 
Forty-second street, New York City. 

AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, executive council, Hot Springs, Ark., 
week of May 1. Executive manager, F. N. 
Shepherd, 110 East Forty-second street, New 
York City. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANK- 
ING, Detroit, July 11-15. 

ARKANSAS BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Little Rock, April 27-28. Secretary, 
Robert E. Wait, 923 Southern Trust Build- 
ing, Little Rock. 

ASSOCIATION OF RESERVE CITY 
BANKERS, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 19-21. 

CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Del Monte, May 18-21. Secretary, 
Frederick H. Colburn, 628 Mills Building, 
San Francisco. 

CANADIAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Montreal, November 11. Secretary, 
Henry T. Ross, Dominion Express Building, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

COLORADO BANKERS 
TION, Estes Park, June 24-25. 


ASSOCIA- 
Secretary, 


L. F. Scarboro, Tabor Opera House, Denver. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Hot Springs, Va., June 
9-11. Secretary, W. J. Waller, vice-presi- 
dent Federal-American National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

FLORIDA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Sarasota, April 25-26. Headquarters Mira- 
Mar Hotel. Secretary, W. O. Boozer, Jack- 
sonville. 

GEORGIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Atlanta, May 16-18. Secretary, Haynes Mc- 
Fadden, 101 Marietta street, Atlanta. 


IDAHO BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Hayden Lake, June. Headquarters Bozanta 
Tavern. Secretary, J. S. St. Clair, vice-presi- 
dent Boise City National Bank, Boise. 

ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Danville, June 23-24. Secretary, M. A. 
Graettinger, 208 South LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago. 

IOWA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Des 
Moines, June 20-22. Secretary, Frank Warner, 
430 Liberty Building, Des Moines. 

KANSAS BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Manhattan, May 18-20. Headquarters, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College. Secretary, 
W. W. Bowman, Hotel Kansan, Topeka. 


LOUISIANA BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Baton Rouge, April 20-21. Secre- 
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tary, G. R. Broussard, vice-president Bank 
of Abbeville, Abbeville. 

MAINE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
South Poland, June. Secretary, Edward S. 
Kennard, Rumford National Bank, Rumford. 

MARYLAND BANKERS _ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J., May 18-19. 
Secretary, Charles Hann, secretary Merchants 
National Bank, Baltimore. 

MICHIGAN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Detroit, June 18-24. Secretary, 
Mrs. H. M. Brown, 723 Ford Building, De- 
troit. 

MINNESOTA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, St. Paul, June 8-10. Secretary, F. P. 
Fellows, 718 National Building, Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, May 10-11. Secretary, George B. 
Power, Capital National Bank Building, 
Jackson. 

MISSOURI BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Joplin, May 17-18. Secretary, W. F. Keyser, 
Sedalia. 

MONTANA BANKERS 
TION, Helena, July 21-23. 
Romersa, Box 619, Kalispell. 

NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUN- 
CIL, Detroit, May 25-27. 

NEW MEXICO BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Deming, October. Secretary, M. F. 
Barnes, First National Bank Building, Albu- 
querque. 

NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Pinehurst, April 21-23. Head- 
quarters, Carolina Hotel. Secretary, Paul P. 
Brown, Raleigh. 

NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Jamestown, June. Headquarters, 
Gladstone Hotel. Secretary, W. C. Me- 
Fadden, 54 Broadway, Fargo. 

OHIO BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Cedarpoint, June 15-16. Secretary, S. A. 
Roach, Huntington Bank Building, Columbus. 

OKLAHOMA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Oklahoma City, May 10-11. Head- 
quarters, Huckins Hotel. Secretary, Eugene 
P. Gum, 907-8 Colcord Building, Oklahoma 
City. 

OREGON BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Gearhart-by-the-Sea, june 3-4. Secretary, 
—_ Miller, 914 Porter Building, Port- 
and. 

NEW YORK STATE BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Washington, D. C., June 6-8. 
Headquarters, the Mayflower Hotel. Secretary, 
— J. Gallien, 128 Broadway, New York 

ity. 

PACIFIC COAST TRUST CONFER- 
ENCE, Portland, Ore., August 11-13. 

PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Pittsburgh, June 8-10. Head- 
quarters, William Penn Hotel. Secretary, C. 


ASSOCIA- 
Secretary, John 


F. Zimmerman, First National Bank, Hunt- 
ingdon. 

SOUTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSO. 
CIATION, Ashville, N. C., June 27-29, 
Headquarters, the Battery Park Hotel. Secre- 
tary, Henry S. Johnson, Columbia, S. C 

SOUTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO. 
CIATION, Deadwood, July 1-2. Head. 
quarters, Franklin Hotel, Secretary, Geo. A. 
Starring, Huron. 

TENNESSEE BANKERS 
TION, Chattanooga, May 12-13. 
H. Grady Huddleston, 
Life building, Nashville. 

TEXAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, EF! 
Paso, May 10-12. Secretary, W. A. Philpott, 
Jr., Dallas. 

UTAH BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Salt 
Lake City, June 10-11. Secretary, Carl R. 
Marcusen, Price Commercial @ Savings 
Bank, Price. 

VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Virginia Beach, June 23-25. Secretary, Scott 
Irby, Kenbridge. 

WASHINGTON BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Tacoma, June. Secretary, J. W. Bris 
lawn, Alaska Building, Seattle. 

WEST VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Clarksburg, June 1-2. Secretary, 
Joseph §S. Hill, vice-president Capital City 
Bank, Charleston. 

WISCONSIN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Madison, June 21-23. Secretary, Wall 
G. Coapman, 717 Caswell Block, Milwaukee. 

WYOMING BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Thermopolis, September 1. Secretary, Harry 
B. Henderson, First Joint Stock Land Bank, 
Cheyenne. 


ASSOCIA- 
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EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 



































New building of the Bank of Smithtown, Long Island, New York. The exterior is 

of selected buff Indiana limestone. The interior, which is lighted from all four 

sides, has a counterscreen of Botticino marble, having a bronze top. The safe deposit 

department, directors’ rooms, customers’ and officers’ spaces are finished in high grade 

mahogany. The bank was designed and erected under the supervision of Morgan, 
French & Co., Inc., bank architects and engineers, New York. 
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Fourth avenue lobby, Seward National Bank, New York. 
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View of main lobby, looking toward officers’ quarters, Seward National Bank, 


New York. 
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Upon entering the spacious banking room of the Monroe County Savings Bank 
at Rochester, N. Y., one’s eyes immediately travel over the variegated travertine 
of the walls to the lofty polychrome ceiling interspersed with murals by Ezra 
Winters, depicting various industries. The artistic bronze and marble of the 
counterscreen blending with the rich walnut of the cabinet work make this 
room a perfect ensemble of beauty and dignity. The entire banking home was 
designed by and erected under the supervision of Mowbray & Uffinger, bank 
specialists of New York. 





























The new building of the Athol Savings Bank, Athol, Mass., which is to be erected 

by J. Williams Beal, Sons, of Boston, at a cost of $125,000, will have a monumental 

limestone facade in modernized Renaissance design. The entrance will be marked 

by a stately recessed portico with two free-standing columns enframing a large arch 

over the doorway. The building will be 50 feet wide and 74 feet long, with 
excellent light on all sides. 











fn. ihe 
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The new building of the Euclid-East 101st office of the Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, recently completed, is illustrative of the growing tendency to combine 
art with utility. The building is three stories in height, and constructed of granite 
and cut stone. The interior is light and open-—the floor of marble, and the tellers’ 
cages of marble and bronze. The whole effect of the building is one of 
spacious pleasantness. 
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View of the senior officers’ quarters of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank, Rochester, N. Y., 
equipped by the Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Co., Rochester. The same type of 
fine furniture was used for the directors’ rooms and the quarters of other bank officials. | 


Yawman & Erbe counter height steel cabinets do the double duty of files and handy 
counters combined in the voucher room of the Lincoln-Alliance Bank, Rochester N. Y. 





